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Lecrure IX. 


On the Phenomena of the Leyden Jar, and on 
the Modes of accumulating Electricity by 
Induction. 


GextLemen,—You observed, in the last 
Lecture, that when substances were ren- 
dered electric, they had a tendency to be 
affected by surrounding substances; and 
that when two bodies were similarly electri- 
fied, they had a tendency, in all cases, to 
repel each other; I explained to you, also, 
what was meant by the similar and dis- 
similar electrical states of bodies, so that I 
need not say more on that subject. But you 
will remember, that if a globe of this kind 
(a brass globe) be brought near another, 
similarly electrified, it will be repelled by it, 
and attracted if dissimilarly electrified ; and 
we found that the two electricities were 
sufficient to annihilate each other, and that 
if | made a communication between the 
negative and positive conductors of the 
machine, that all electrical efforts were put 
a stop to, We then proceeded to examine 
the electrical power which had a tendency 
to spread itself over certain substances, 
whilst other substances seemed to receive it 
only on the part touched, such as sealing-wax 
and glass ; and this led us to divide bodies into 
conductors and non-conductors, and I men- 
tioned the limitations with which these 
terms must be received. Having established 
these general facts, we then examined what 
happened when an electrified body was 
brought into the neighbourhood of another 
insolated electrified body, and we found that 
it was thrown into the polar state, and that 
either highly positive, or highly negative, 
according as the bodies were previously in 
No, 220. 





the one state or the other, and that the mo- 
ment they approached each other sufficiently 
near for a spark to be produced, or touched 
each other, that then all phenomena of 
polarisation ceased. So that you never see 
the electric spark produced, without being 
teminded of the annihilation of the two 
electricities. Now the Leyden phial ex- 
hibits a similar arrangement to the appa- 
ratus I before showed you ; but instead of 
air being between the rows of metal, as in 
the spiral tube, you have the presence of 
glass. Here then you have the same thing 
happening, as with the former apparatus ; 
you have an accumulation of electricity by 
induction, but the conducting medium, in- 
stead of being air, is glass. Now here you 
see are two plates of tin foil, one placed on 
each side of a piece of glass, which dis- 
tributes the electricity over the surface of 
the glass, rendering the one surface of the 
glass positive and the other negative, and 
then by bringing the two surfaces into con- 
tact with a metallic conductor, a violent 
spark is produced, which annihilates the 
two electricities. Now, if you substitute a 
phial for a plate, you have a very conve- 
nient form of the same apparatus; that is 
to say, you have a stratum of glass which 
you can render electrical on its two sur- 
faces, the interior by being in contact with 
this coating of tin foil, the exterior having 
also a coating of tin foil for the same pur- 
pose. And it is necessary, in charging a 
jar of this kind, to take care that every part 
of the jar is of the same thickness, or as 
nearly so as possible; the jar may be as 
thin as you like, but it should be of an uni- 
form thickness, and it should be free from 
all asperities and points, which would con- 
vey away the electricity it is your object to 
accumulate. When the innersurface of the 
jar is rendered positive by union with the 
conductor of the machine, the exterior, 
being in connexion with the ground, be- 
comes negative by induction, and a commu- 
nication coved en established with the 


external and internal surfaces, an explosion 
takes place, and all electrical phenomena 
cease. 
In order to judge of the change which a 
jar of this kind has received, we avail our- 
8s 
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selves of electrometers of this sort, as I 
showed you in the last Lecture ; but I show 
it to you also as being a useful contrivance, 
to tell you whether the jar has received its 
charge properly yor not, whether it is dif- 
fused equably or otherwise. Now I have 
communicated a certain quantity of elec- 
tricity to this instrument, which is called 
Henley’s quadrant electrometer, and it is use- 
ful not only to show the degree of charge 
the jar has received, but how long it re- 
tains it. I have already adverted to the 
effect of asperities and points upon elec- 
trical and stated to you that the 
result was to carry off Foes! ; and if we 
apply a brass bail to the conduetor of the 
machine, we shall elicit a very powerful 

k, but if we insert a point into the hole 
of the conductor, none, or very feeble sparks, 
can only be procured. If the hand be held 
over a point, you will feel a little curious 
air projected against it, called the aura elec- 
trica, which depends upon the rapid reces- 
sion of the electrified air, affording a sort of 
stimulus to the part, which is sometimes 
rendered available for medical purposes. 
This shows you how necessary it is to have 
all electrical apparatus as free from asperi- 
ties, as nearly round, and in as polished a 
state as possible ; and you will now under- 
stand the reason why we oppose a row of 
points to the prime cylinder of the electri- 
cal machine to receive the electricity gene- 
rated upon the surface of the glass, the 
points taking the electricity and conveying 
it to the conductor. Now to go back again 
to the theory of the Leyden jar, as adopted 
by Franklin. I have said, that in charging 
the jar in proportion as we throw electricity 
upon the inner surface, we must throw it off 
from the outer surface ; and if this be the 
case, if we insulate the jar by Plecing it 
upon a non-conductor, it cannot bey to 
because the electricity cannot get away from 
the surface of it ; and we find, in point of 
fact, that it is necessary to connect the jar 
with the earth, or some great conducting 
surface, in order to charge it. In propor- 
tion as the electricity is spread over the in- 
ternal surface of the jar, it passes off from 
the external surface, aud if I place two or 
more Leyden jars in connexion with each 
other, provided the last be in communica- 
tion with the earth, I shall find that both 
jars will be similarly charged, the internal 
surface being positive, and the external ne- 
gative ; 4 it has been often imagined, 
tat here the external surface of the se- 
cond jar is negative, there must be negative 
‘lectneity thrown off from the first jar ; but 
that is not the case, We shall have as many 
jars as we choose to employ, all in the same 
relation to each other, of positive and nega- 
tive electricity. You will observe, that 
here in these Leyden jats, we have merely 
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the counterpart of a series of conductors, 
glass serving as the medium through which 
the induction takes place. 

Dr. Franklia contrived a great number of 
ingemious experiments te show the accuracy 
of his theory of the action of the Leyden 
jar. If we charge “one jar with positive, 
and another with negative electricity, we 
shall find, by approximating the jars, that a 
discharge takes place, and that all electrical 
phenomena will cease. Now here I have 
connected one jar with the negative con- 
ductor of the machine, and another to the 
positive, and of course we shall charge both 
jars. If 1 mnow make a communication be- 
tween them, we shall effect a discharge, 
and the whole of their electricity will disap. 
pear. Mr. Brande made the experiments 
just described, which, like all his other ex. 

riments, succeeded perfectly well. 

I shall now endeavour to show you an 
experiment, which will serve to show you 
the use of the coating; to show you that it 
is useful merely to distribute the electricity 
over the surface of the glass, and that the 
electricity itself appears to adhere to the 
sides of the glass. Here is a jar constructed 
with moveable coatings ; I shall first charge 
the coatings, and having done so, shall 
remove the jar; in the coatings, I shall find 
only a very small portion of electricity. 
But if I now replace the jar in the coatings, 
and bring its surfaces into communication, 
we shall find that it has retained its elec- 
tricity, and will afford a powerful spark. 
Then we infer from this, that the electricity 
is spread over the surface of the glass. You 
now see the use of these discharging rods 
in making electrical experiments, because 
without them we should often get a shock 
through the body, which is by no means a 
very agreeable sensation. We use them 
for the p of transferring the electrical 
charge, and they are sometimes called dis- 
chargers. There is a greet variety of expe- 
riments illustrating the phenomena of in- 
duction; but we must select those only 
which bear upon chemistry. 

Electricians are apt to talk of quantity of 
electricity as opposed to intensity. By quan- 
tity, they mean that amount of electricity 
which may be diffased over a surface inde- 
pendent of its effect ; and by intensity, to 
signify the power which electricity has of 
stepping frum one surface to another. For 
instance, if 1 bring my finger near a body, 
and allow a portion of air to intervene, and 
if I then find the electricity is communi- 
cated to my body, I say that the electricity 
was in a state of eae sufficient to pass 
from the body to my hand. But if I distri- 
bute the electricity accumulated upon a 
small surface over a large one, I perceive 
then, on approaching my hand, very little 
effeet, because the quantity of electricity is 
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diffused over a surface, and its inten- 
sity thereby diminished, although the abso- 
lute quantity was the same upon the two 
surfaces. And hence, when bodies are in 
connexion with the earth, we lose all ap- 
pearances of electrical phenomena in them, 
and it becomes necessary, therefore, to in- 
sulate bodies, in order to bring them into a 
state of electrical intensity : the electricity 
lodging on the surfaces, and not in the mass 
of bodies. If we accumulate electricity upon 
large surfaces, we must not only recollect 
that we collect it in large quantities, but also 
in great intensity. In the Leyden phial 
you will have an opportunity of seeing this, 
and of noticing the fact, that in proportion 
as we get quantity we lose intensity. We 
have now the jar charged, as you have seen, 
with twelve turns of the machine, and you 
see that the spark produced is nearly an 
inck long; let us now extend the same 
quantity over a large surface, and we shall 
find, that although we have the same quan- 
tity of electricity, it has lost in intensity. 
mentioned to you, that the electrical 
discharge was attended with a considerable 
degree of heat and light, which is called the 
electric spark ; and that it had been ac- 
counted for by the sudden, or impetuous, 
rush of electric matter through the air, ex- 
tricating heat by its compression of the air. 
If we take a little spirit of wine, or ether, 
and pass an electric spark through its va- 
pour, we shall generally find that there will 
be heat enough to inflame it, and you know 
that in order to inflame it a pretty high 
temperature is requisite. (The experiment 
was then ma ;, and the vapour of xther 
inflamed.) If dip a bit of tow in spirit of 
wine, and pass an electric kb through it, 
the tow will become ignited ; and thus the 
chemist is often in possession of the means 
for igniting bodies without much trouble, 
through the medium of common electricity. 
I shall now pass an electric explosion through 
a small matter of wire, and the wire, you 
will see, will not only be made red hot, Let 
will actually burn, exhibiting the effects of 
a very high temperature ; and if the weather 
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although we do not observe their changes 
without proper attention. It was ascertain- 
ed, long ago, by Mr. Brent, that when 
warm air was blown oyer dry glass, the glass 
became highly electrical ; and that by puf- 
fing certain powders upon metallic plates, 
the plates became electrical ; and he ob- 
served the curious fact, that certain sub- 
stances, so blown, rendered the plates ne- 
gative and others positive, depending upon 
their chemical nature ; so that, ifyou change 
the state of a body, you will find that its 
chemical relations are altered. Now here, 
upon the cap of the electrometer, we shall 
i we a little water, under such circum- 
stances as will allow of its = evapora- 
tion, and you see how power = | the leaves 
of the electrometer are diverged, indicating 
that electricity is generated; and if we ex- 
amine the kind of electricity, we shall find 
that it is negative. Our earth is continually 
undergoing evaporation from its surface, and 
you may easily imagine what an immense 
qeantisy of electricity must be generated ; 
the air becomes electrical, the clouds be- 
come electrical, and all this in consequence, 
merely, of the alteration in the forms of 
matter. 

Then, again, in regard to the contact of 
metals, it may be shown, and indeed you 
will see experiments hereafter in illustra- 
tion of the Pact, that if we arrange different 
metals in contact with each other, their 
electrical states become changed ; and this 
happens with the dissimilar metals, the 
metals most oxidizable being ae posi- 
tively, and the metals least oxidizable nega- 
tively electrical. Experiments of this kind 
seemed to have been made by Mr. Brent, 
but they attracted more attention by being 
observed to resemble certain effects upon 
animals, noticed by Galvani, who did not, 
however, attribute the motions observed in 
the animals to the metals, but to some ner- 
vous fluid which had found its way through 
the metals. Volta, however, discovered that 
the effects upon the animals are produced 
by the metals, and that the animal was 
merely a delicate electrometer. The animal 





were favourable, IT might show you that we 
can, in this way, burn metallic wires of very 
great thickness. | 

Now there is another application of com- | 


fibre appears to be only the indicator of the 
state of electricity ; I cannot procure a frog 
this morning to hide you the effect of the 
contact of metals upon it, but it may be 





mon electricity to chemistry, which is | shown by a very easy experiment : if you 
very frequently made, namely, in the de-| put apiece of silver over the tongue, and a 
composition of substances, and procuring | piece of zinc under it, the moment the two 
the combination of certain $, and occa-| metals are brought into contact, you will 
sionally, of some fluids. You saw, in the ‘perceive a peculiar brackish taste, and an 
last lecture, that electricity was often gene- | indescribable prickling sensation in the 
rated, as it were, or brought into action, /tongue, the tongue being acted on by the 
upon solids changing into fluids, and on electricity in the same way that the frog 
various alterations in the forms of matter, | would be. 

so that it is very difficult, at any time, to! Now there is only another cireumstance 


alter the state of matter without at the | to which I need to advert, which is, the 


| 


same time altering its electrical relations, important chemical powers which the metals 
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derive in consequence of electrical relations, 
which we shall consider more fully in the 
next lecture. Here is some very weak acid, 
and here a piece of zinc and a piece of 
copper; if you introduce the zinc into the 
acid singly, it will produce but a very feeble 
action upon it, and upon the copper the 
acid exerts no action at all ; but let us bring 
the two metals into the acid connected to- 
gether, and it will then be seen that they 
act powerfully, that a great quantity of 
gaseous matter is liberated from the copper 
as well as from the zinc ; and in the next 
lecture we shall consider the subject of the 
generation of electricity by the contact of 
the metals, and the construction of the Vol- 
taic pile. 


Lecrure X. 


On the Generation of Electricity by the Contact 
of Metals, and on the Construction of the 
Voltaic Pile. 

Gentiemen,—I stated in the last lecture, 
that when two dissimilar metals were 
brought into contact, their electrical states 
were disturbed, and that this fact was ascer- 
tained by Mr. Brent, and proved by his 
very delicate gold leaf electrometer. Now 
zinc is most readily acted on by air, water, 
and acids, and it is, in common language, 
the most oxidizable metal, for it is always 
found to assume the positive state compared 
with the others. Copper is less oxidizable, 
80 that if it is our object to produce a power- 
ful electrical arrangement by a combination 
of the metals, we select those which are 
most dissimilar from each other in their 
degrees of oxidization, and for all common 
purposes we select copper and zinc, as the 
metals best ted to this object, being 
conveniently and economically applied. 

The metals have been called electrometers, 
and I shall not stay to show you why this 
is the case, but you must be for the time 
content with the fact, that when you bring 
an easily oxidizable metal into contact with 
one less oxidizable, admitting that these 
were before sufficiently clean and pure, the 
least oxidizable assumes the negative and 
the other the positive state of electricity. 
I showed you, that the chemical properties 
of metals were materially affected by their 
electrical states, and that when one metal 
was in contact with another it acquired, in 
consequence of that contact, certain che- 
mical peculiarities which must be attended 
to ; these will be considered in the pheno- 
mena of the pile, which we shall soon have 
occasion to remark upon. Suppose now, 
having established these general facts, sup- 
pose, | say, that we now proceed to arrange 
copper and zinc plates, or, in other in- 
Stances, zinc and silver, in a certain order 


in contact with each other, they will be 
found, in consequence of that contact, to 
have acquired a certain state of electrical 
Peis Here is a small plate of zinc, and 
put a small plate of copper upon it, and 
of course I cannot accumulate electricity in 
this way ; I obtain all the effect that the 
pair of plates can produce, but there is no 
accumulation, Now it occurred to Volta, 
that if he interposed between the plates 
some substance admitting of the induction, 
not of the direct passage of the electricity 
then generated, he might be able to accu- 
mulate it to a considerable 
see, is an arran t is kind ; it 
Teale ts of a phen yp 7 of silver, and 
zinc and tissue paper, moistened by being 
dipped in an alkaline solution, many times 
alternated. You have, in this instrument, 
what Volta was a long time in search of, 
namely, ane arrangement of ex- 
tremities, which enables you to use the one 
or the other as may be required; and to 
prove that this is the case, I have only to 
touch the cap of the electrometer with the 
silver end, the leaves will be seen to di- 
verge, and by keeping the extremity of the 
pile still for a little time, the divergence will 
be sufficient to enable us to ascertain its 
state, and it will be found to be negative ; 
but if I touch the cap with the zinc extre- 
mity, the leaves of the electrometer will 
approach each other, and will diverge by 
approaching the sealing wax, ing that 
they were then in the positive state of elec- 
tricity. It is by experiments, then, of this 
kind, that we ascertain the nature and state 
of the pile, and that we perceive it to be in 
a condition of electrical polarity, exactly 
resembling the Leyden jar ; the zinc end of 
the pile being positive and the silver nega- 
tive. IfI now make a communication be- 
tween the two extremities of the pile, I 
shall annihilate the electricity, shall 
produce the same effects as when I made 
a communication between the inner and 
outer surfaces of the Leyden jar; but the 
electricity is by this contrivance generated 
afresh, and there is a constant current passing 
from one end of the pile to the other. There 
can be no doubt, then, as to the excitation 
of electricity in this way, and as to the state 
of the electricity, but as to the cause of its 
excitation there is a great difference of opi- 
nion ; it is connected with many pheno- 
mena of which we know very little. By 
some it is supposed to depend on chemical 
action ; by others on the mere contact of 
the metals, and there can be no doubt that 
by the mere contact of clear metals electri- 
city is apparently generated, independent 
of any chemical action ; I say apparently, 
because we must speak with some caution 
on these points, and that it is by the induc- 
tion which takes place through the medium 
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of the substances interposed between the 
plates, that the accumulation is obtained to 
which many of the phenomena exhibited by 
Now this contrivance (pointing to one 
on the table) was made by De Luc, and it 
has been called De Luc’s electrical column ; 
it has been supposed to be different from 
the construction of the electrical battery, 
but for this I think there is no good reason. 
It is, as you see, a glass tube in which a 
number of neice plates of silver, zinc, 
and paper are arranged, each extremity of the 
tube having a brass cap, one of which is 
always positive and the other negative. 
Here is an arrangement in which we have 
a number of copper and zinc wires attached 
to each other, with pure water only inter- 
vening, and you will find taat in this appa- 
ratas also the zinc extremity is in the po- 
sitive state, and the copper in the negative, 
but thet you have a central part which is neu- 
tral; but on making a communication with 
the ground, we have the opposite extremities 
proportionably excited, and thus have just 
the same effect produced as with the Leyden 
jar, or rather with its conductors under in- 
duction : but then when you have discharged 
the Leyden jar, there is no re; tung 
power in it; here, however, there is such a 
power, and there is a constant current kept 
up, or supposed to be kept up, from the 
positive to the negative end of the appara- 
tus. (Experiments were then made to show 
this fact.) Now we arrive at Volta’s ex- 
periments on the pile, to whom we are 
principally indebted for this felicitous con- 
trivance, although Mr. Brent's discovery 
must not be overlooked. Volta proceeded to 
make such an arrangement as might enable 
him to accumulate the on ap generated 
by the contact of the metals, one of the 
forms of the apparatus which he contrived, 
was a number of cups containing dilute sul- 
phurie acid, into which he immersed wires 
of zinc and silver soldered together, ar- 
ranged in regular order; so that you per- 
ceive there is a silver and zinc wire in each 
glass, but they are not in communication, 
the fluid interposing between their extre- 
mities, and although you have a zinc wire 
in the same cup with the silver, there is 
a break in their arrangement, and conse- 
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Voltaic pile. Various modes of construct- 
ing the apparatus have been resorted to for 
the purpose of r ing it more convenient 
and active ; sometimes double plates of zinc 
and copper have been soldered together, 
and cemented into wooden troughs in regu- 
lar order, the intervening cells being filled 
with water or saline and acid solutions ; 
but a serious inconvenience attaches itself 
to this apparatus, which is the difficulty of 
emptying the cells, and therefore it has 
been much improved upon, as we shall by 
and by see. In all the experiments of this 
kind we observe, that the electricity is re- 
gularly generated or produced, but that it 
is materially affected by the nature of the 
intervening medium ; that in water a weak 
effect is produced ; that by using acids the 
power is considerably increased; but that 
when we wish merely to get evidence of 
the excitation of electricity, pure water is 
preferable. A greater effect in the way of 
shock is produced by the water, but you 
cannot ignite wire, nor produce those effects 
which we have already ascribed to the quan- 
tity of electricity, and this effect we procure 
by altering the nature of the medium be- 
tween the plates. 

Now here is a Voltaic pile, which was 
one of the first instruments of the kind that 
was employed, and you easily observe, that 
it consists of a series of alternations of cop- 
per and zinc plates and moistened flannel ; 
first a piece of copper, then a piece of flan- 
nel, and a plate of zinc, IfI moisten my 
fingers so as to make the cuticle a conductor, 
and touch both ends of the pile, I shall feel 
only a weak shock produced; butifI affix a 
metallic conductor to each pole of the appa- 
ratus, and then bring these conductors into 
contact, a very luminous spark will be pro- 
duced, and if I direct the two streams of 
electricity upon a piece of charcoal, the 
light is not only very vivid, but long conti- 
nued ; the conductor from the zinc side of 
the pi's carrying the positive electricity, as 
being the most oxidizable metal, and the 
conductor from the copper extremity carry- 
ing the negative electricity ; and this is al- 
ways the case. If we interpose combusti- 
ble bodies upon a piece of charcoal between 
the extremities of the conductors, they be- 
come heated, ignited, and burn with consi- 





quently their electrical effect is interrupted 
You may observe, that the acid is slightly 
acting upon the zinc only ; but if I make a 
communication between the extremities of 
the arrangemement by passing another wire 
from the one to the other, you will see that 
the silver wire is in action as well as 
zinc, and that they are both giving off gas, 
and this is only in consequence of the cur- 
rent of electricity generated. Volta called 
this arrangement the couronne de tasses, and 
I show it you, because it is a type of the 





derable intensity, as you will see presently, 
when we use a larger apparatus. If we 
bring the conducting wires in contact with 
water, they will decompose the water ; the 
one wire will give off oxygen, the other hy- 
drogen, the elements of the water; the 


the | latter being liberated at the negative pole, 


and the former at the positive. 

lf we examine the state of the wire during 
the time it is carrying this current of elec- 
tricity, we perceive a curious fact, which 
was discovered by Oersted, that the wire 
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Sime tinie; but the chemist has nothizy 
to do with that. These are some of the 
principal that we observe in 
connexion with these experiments. Now 
there is some inconvenience in the appara- 
tus of Volta, arising from the drying of the 
flannel, which is placed between the metal- 
lic plate in the construction of the pile, and 
therefore the effect is liable to be inter- 
rupted; and to do away with this, Mr. 
Cruikshank of Greenwich, some years ago 
invented a trough in which the plates of 
zinc and copper were soldered together in a 
trough contaming water, by which the elec- 
tric effect was kept up a longer time than 
by the arrangement of the Voltaic pile ; this, 
hhowevet, was found inconvenient, in as 
much as it was difficult entirely to remove 
the fluid from the plates, and they were 
soon oxidized and destroyed ; and I believe 
that Dr. Babington first used an earthen- 
ware trough, into which he immersed the 
metallic plates, which were strung together 
and connected to wooden frame work, 

which contrivance they might be let into 
and removed from the acid or other fluid at 
pleasure. There is a peculiar modification 
in this form of the Voltaic apparatus, which 
is this: there is, you observe, a thin plate 
of copper doubled round the zinc plate, so 
as to 0 it to every surface of the zinc 
plate. We have not, you perceive, a single 
plate of copper and zinc, the copper is 
doubled round it, and this is a contrivance of 
Dr. Wollaston, which very materially in- 
creases the power of the electricity gene- 
rated in the trough. It may be 
as the most economical and useful form of 
the Voltaic apparatus, especially for all 
those experiments in which quantity as 
well as intensity is wanted. Dr. Wollas- 
ton was in ~ habit of showing the effect 
of this form of apparatus, by comparing it 
with the influence of a single pair of sistes 
upon a piece of platinum wire, which pro- 
duces no effect upon the wire; whereas, 
with this contrivance, you can easily suc- 
ceed in igniting and fusing it. Now, here 
you see the light produced by the de- 
struction of the electricity of the two poles 
of a very moderate-sized apparatus, sem 
observe how very brilliant it is, resembling 
that of the sun, not only in its intensity, 
but also in its chemical properties. If I 
place a piece of wire between the two poles 
of the , you will see that it soon 
gets red hot and fuses, and, in this way, we 
can fuse platinum wire, and other difficultly 
fusible bodies. We may burn the metals 
by an arrangement of kind; here is a 


portion of quicksilver which burns with a 

enish light, and throws off a quantity of 
fomes, which are an oxide of the metal, 
Gold, copper, silver, and several other 
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carries a current of magnetism at the| 


regarded | call hydrogen and inflammable 






metals, were burnt, to show the variety of 
toloar which the flames farnish. Tron wire 
was readily melted, and thrown off in 

lobules ; zine burned with almost the same 

ility as paper; the combustion of the 
zinc affording a dense white floceulent oxide, 
formerly called philosopher’s wool, which 
floated about in the rooms, showing that 
there is an intense heat as well as light 
generated. 

Here is some water contained in a strong 
glass vessel, through which we shall pass 
the electricity ; in this case the vessel of 
water will represent one of the cells of 
the battery; the water is immediately 
decom , and the gaseous matter is 
evol in a definite mixture of two vo- 
lumes of hydrogen, and one of oxygen ; 
and this important discovery, as well as the 
discovery of the decomposition of some saline 
bodies, was made by Messrs. Cruikshank 
and Carlisle, when examining the proper- 
ties of the electrical pile ; but it was imper- 
fectly understood, until Sir Humphry Davy 
took up thé subject ; which, as you know, 
led him to these important invéstigutions, 
that terminated in the discovery of the 
basis of the alkalies, and other su ces, 
supposed before to be simple bodies. Now, 
in the decomposition of the water, the 
oxygen is given off at the positive pole, and 
the hydrogen at the negative ; and it fol- 
lows, that as the onveen 18 attracted by the 
positive poles, its inherent, or natural elec- 
trical state, must be negative ; and, there- 
fore, we call the supporters of combustion, or 
acidifying bodies, electro-negative; and we 
i bodies, electro- 
positive bodies, because they are attracted by 
the positive pole, the principle of 
similarly electrified ies repelling each 
other, and dissimilarly electrified bodies at- 
tracting each other. Now, if we submit 
saline solutions to the action of the Voltaic 
pile, we shall find that the salt is decom- 
posed along with the water, and that its 
elements are attracted by the poles of the 
battery, according to similar laws. Here is 
a solution of Glauber’s salt in water, and 
the water is coloured, in order to show you 
the liberation of the acid at the one pole, 
and of the alkali at the other ; and, in order 
to show you this more clearly, we use an 
apparatus of this kind. Here you observe 
are two glass cylinders filled with the 
coloured solution of Glauber’s salt, inverted 
in two shallow basins of water, and the two 
are connected together by a small tube 
See of one cylinder to 
the other. The conductors are introduced 
separately into the mouths of the inverted 
vessels ; and, in the one, you will have the 
oxygen and the acid matter of the solution, 
and, in the other, the h and the 








alkali of the salt; in the first the colouring 
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matter will be changed into red, and, in the| with the thick, muscular globes of the gra- 
latter, it will be green. You will perceive |nivorous genera. But there are both many 
that the acids and alkalies will pass each | intermediate links between these extremes, 
ether uninfluenced by chemical attraction, | and at the same time considerable analogies 


but as soon a8 you remove the electrical in- | im the structures, which are a wrens the 
fluence from the solution, the former rela-|most opposite. This is particularly 


tions will be renewed. If we could show | able in the course of the muscular fibres, 
you that alkalies and acids could be pro-| and in the callous structure and appesrance 
duced in pure water by electricity, we | of the internal coat, in which points many 
should show you a very important fact; but | membranous stomachs have a great resem- 
Sir Humphry Davy ascertained, that the | blance to those of the galling. 


acid and alkali previously existed in the 
water, and therefore 


Both parts, but particularly the muscular, 


proved, that all we) are very strong in the gizzard (ventriculus 


effected was the separation of their ele-|bu/bosus) of granivorous birds. We find 


ments, and that no new matter was gene- 


here, instead of a muscular coat, four im- 


rated. He showed that this separation was | mensely thick and powerful mnuscles, viz., a 


accomplished in the most perfect manner ; 
that chemical attraction seemed to be over- 
come by electric attraction, and he was then 


large hemispherical pair at the sides, (late- 
rales,) and two smaller ones (intermedii) at 
the two ends of the cavity; all the four 


led to infer that a number of substances be-| are distinguished, both by the unparalleled 
fore deemed elementary, might give up| firmness of their texture, and by their pecu- 
their elements when submitted to this mode | liar colour, from all the other muscles of the 


of decomposition ; and you know that the 
result of his examinations, with regard to 


The internal callous coat must be con- 


the alkalies, was the greet discovery of the | sidered as a true epidermis, since, like that 


metallic nature of their bases. So that you 


will remember, that whenever you decom- | pressure and rubbing. 


pose bodies chemically, water must b* pre- | d 
sent; or oxygen and hydrogen the elemonts 
of water ; and whenever you have chemical 
decomposition going on by electricity, you 


part, it becomes gradually thicker from 


It forms folds and 
epressions towards the cavity of the sto- 


mach, and these irregularities are adapted 
to each other on the opposed surfaces, The 
cavity of this curious stomach is compara- 


will generally have them collected at the | tively small and narrow ; its lower orifice is 
two poles. placed very near the upper. Every part of 
Now, there are some other facts con-| the organ is, indeed, calculated for produce 


nected with the generation of electricity,|ing very powerful trituration. e nu- 
a 


experiments which Reaumur per- 





and its general phenomena, to be considered, 


more especially with regard to quantity and | formed, in order to determine the extent of 
intensity ; and, in the next and concluding this triturative power, are universally known. 


lecture on this subject, I shall point out a 


There are two curious observations on this 


few of the natural phenomena in which elec-| subject less generally known, Felix Plater 


tricity is concerned, and advert to one or 


found an onyr, which had been swallowed 


two of the principal facts connected with| by a hen, to be diminished by one-fourth in 


the excitation of magnetism by electricity. 


four days; and a louis d'or lost in this way 
16 grains of its weight, The end and use of 





FOREIGN DEPARTMENT. 


STOMACH OF BIRDS. 


In most birds, the stomach lies at the 
upper part of the abdomen, that is, close to 
the spine, and rests, in a manner, On a stra- 
tum of intestines ; in the euekoo, however, 
it liesbelow. This peculiarity does not be- 
long exclusively to that curious hird, for 1 
have found it in the ramphastes and the corvus 

tactes (the nut-cracker). 
he structure of the stomach differs most 
widely im the different orders and genera of 
It appears merely as a thin 


membranous bag in several of those which 





feed ou flesh and insects, when compared | already refuted by Hunter and Fordyce. The 


swallowing stones with the food, the well 
known instinctive practice of granivorous 
birds, have been very differently explained, 
Cwsalpinus considered it rather as & medi- 
cine than es a common assistance to digese 
tion; Boerhaave, as an absorbent for the 
acid of the stomach ; Redi, as a substitute 
for teeth. According to Whytt, it is a me- 
chanical irritation, adapted to the callous 
and insensible nature of the coats of the 
stomach. Spallanzani rejected all supposi- 
tion of design or object, and thought that 
the stones were swallowed from mere stu- 
pidity. I think there is not much sagacity 
to be discovered in this opinion, when we 
consider that these stones are so essential 
to the due digestion of the corn, thet birds 
grow lear without them, although they may 
be most copiously supplied with food. This 
paradoxical opinion has, however, been 
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use of swallowing these stones seems to me 
to consist in this, that they kill the grain, 
and deprive it of its vitality, which other- 
wise resists the action of the digestive pow- 
ers. Thus it has been found, that if the 
oats and barley given to horses are pre- 
viously killed by heating,\the animal only 
requires half the quantity, and yet thrives 
equally. —( ”’s Comparative Anat 

by Lawrence.) 
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TWO CASES OF DISLOCATION BACKWARDS OF 
THE RADIUS, AT THE ELBOW JoinT. By 
C.J. M. Lancennecn, Professor of Sur- 
gery “Anatomy, at the University of 
Gottingen.* 

Dislocation of the radius backwards 
must be an extremely rare occurrence, 
since Sir Asttey Cooper never met with 
this accident in the living, and only once in 
the dead subject. With the exception of 
the two cases which I am about to relate, 
I never mét, during the whole course of my 
professional career, with a dislocation of the 
radius in any direction. Last winter, how- 
ever, two persons were brought into the 
hospital with a luxation of the radius: in 
one case, the man was twenty years old, 
and the accident of six weeks standing ; in 
the other, the injury occurred in a child five 
years of age the day before its admission into 
the house. In both, the symptoms were so 


pages Prva that on the first inspec- 


tion of ah I recognized the nature of 
the injury before me. On an examination 
of the joints, the head of the radius was 
found thrown a little backwards and out- 
wards from the external condyle of the 
humerus, and could not be immediatcly de- 
tected. The peculiar form of the radial side 
of the fore-arm, without displacement of the 
ulna, Ry! indicated the nature of the 
mischief, At the origin of the supinator 
radii longus, the extensores carpi radiales, 
and the other extensors from the external 
condyle, and the upper position of the ra- 
dius, there was a marked prominence; the 
form was somewhat similar to what we 
meet with in rickety persons, in whom the 
radius is generally bent. The hand was 
prone, and could not be brought into a 
state of supination ; the fore-arm was mo- 
ae F bent, in which position it was 
fixed, for the arm admitted of neither flexion 
or éxtension. On the inner side of the in- 
ternal condyle, the skin was lax, and pre- 
sented a depression, in which the internal 
articulatory surface of the humerus could be 
felt. On tracing the radius from below 





* Langenbeck’s Neue Bibliotbek fur die 
Chirurgie und Ophthalmologie, vol.iv. pt. 3. 





upwards, the finger came against the exter. 
nal condyle, behind which, in the adult, 
the articular circumference only of the head 
of the radius could be felt, and next to it 
the olecranon. On placing the fingers on 
the radius in this spot, and moving the 
bone as far as it admitted, the motion was 
also communicated to the finger. Behind 
and below the external condyle in the child, 
the glenoid cavity of the head of the radius 
could be felt. 

Although the first dislocation was of old 
standing, attempts at reduction were made, 
The principal measure to be adopted, ap- 
peared to me a powerful but gradual exten- 
sion of the fore-arm, in order, by this plan, 
to draw the head of the radius towards the 
articulating surface of the humerus ; at the 
same time, making counter-extension of the 
upper arm, I passed the dislocated head in- 
wards. As in this case, very strong and 
lor g-continued extension was absolutely ne- 
cessary; | could now completely stretch out 
the fore-arm, which before was not prac- 
ticable, and thus push the head of the radius 
inwards. The limb was kept in this situa- 
tion by splints and bandages, and the pa- 
tient was soon able to move the fore-arm in 
the four directions, to a very considerable 
extent, and then left the hospital. In the 
child, moderate extension only, with pres- 
sure, was quite sufficient to reduce the dis- 
location. 


The dislocation of the radius in any 
direction so seldom occurs, that it may be 
interesting for a moment to inquire into the 
nature of the force necessary for the pro- 
duction of this accident, and the anatomical 
effects which result from the injury. The 
head of the radius is so completely pro- 
tected and concealed on its outer and fore 
part, that the chance of displacement from 
force applied in these directions, is con- 
siderably diminished. ‘The only situation, 
then, where the application of force is 
likely to effect displacement of the head of 
the radius, is in the palm of the hand, oppo- 
site to the muscles of the thumb; but in 
falling, the whole palm of the hand gene- 
rally receives the shock of the fall, which 
will then be communicated to the ulna, as 
well as to the radius; and the former bone 
being more easily dislocated, is that which 
commonly suffers. 

When the displacement of the radius 
oceurs, the orbicular, as well as the cap- 
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sular ligament, will be lacerated, and very 
probably some of the superior fibres of the 
interosseous ligament. The latter may, per- 
haps, be stretched sufficiently to allow of 
the displacement, but the orbicular liga- 
ment will be invariably ruptured, of course 
assuming that the ulna remains in its 
situation. 


LIGATURE OF THE SUBCLAVIAN ARTERY. 


Professor Langenbeck performed the ope- 
ration of tying the subclavian artery above 
the clavicle, on a student in whom the arteria 
axillaris was wounded in a duel. Beneath 
the platysma and superficial fascia, the ope- 
rator met with an anastomosis of veins be- 
tween the external jugular, transverse sca- 
pular and transverse of the neck, which he 
pushed to one side with the handle of the 
scalpel, and thus avoided wounding these 
vessels. The transverse scapular and trans- 
verse cervical arteries were avoided with 
care, not only from fear of hemorrhage, 
but of destroying those anastomoses by 
which the circulation is afterwards to be 
carried on, The division of the transverse 
cervical artery will be the more prejudicial to 
the restoring of the circulation, if the art. 
dorsalis scapular be, as it frequently is, 
given off from it. It is of great importance, 
when the operator has the choice, to tie the 
artery on the outer edge of the scalenus 
anticus, since it gives off, before it passes 
under this muscle, all the branches which 
may be injured. In tying the artery on 
the inner edge of the scalenus, the recurrent 
nerve on the right side, and the phrenic 
nerve, might be wounded. One of these 
nerves passes under and the other over the 
subclavian artery before it has passed be- 
tween the scaleni. In the perfectly unsepa- 
rated state, the omo-hyoideus lies close to 
the posterior half of the clavicle, and on the 
inner or inferior portion of the subclavian 
artery, it must be pushed upwards. 

Profi Langenbeck the ligature 
round the artery from above downwards, 
ie. between the nerves and the vessel, and 
then tied it. The ligature came away on 
the eleventh day, and the motions of the 
arm gradually returned. There was no per- 
ceptible difference in the size of the two 
arms but on the side operated on, the pul- 
sations of the radial artery were not re- 
stored, 
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ON MEDICAL EDUCATION IN THE GERMAN 
UNIVERSITIES. 


By C.M. Kiso, M.D. 


Tue peculiar interest which, at the pre- 
sent moment, seems to be excited by the 
plan of medical education in the Continental 
Schools, in comparison with that followed 
in Great Britain, has induced me to draw 
up the following concise account of the 
manner in which the study of medicine is 
prosecuted in the German Universities. All 
comparative remarks will be carefully avoid- 
ed, and it will be left entirely to the readers 
to decide, whether the numerous points in 
which it differs from the method adopted in 
this country, are really so advantageous and 
indispensable, as they are universally con- 
sidered to be in Germany. 

Before entering into an exposition of the 
manner in which medical education is there 
conducted, I deem it necessary to make 
some general observations, which will easily 
account for several differences between the 
two methods. 

I shall not examine whether the study of 
medicine, surgery, and midwifery, ought to 
be separated, this question having been long 
ago and unanimously answered in the nega- 
tive,—not only in Germany, but on the 
whole continent. ‘The practice of the three 
medical branches is, indeed, separated in 
Germany, but only because a full theoretical 
knowledge of, and a practical skill in them, 
cannot be found combined in one indi- 
vidual ; still less can it be e ted, when 
the practitioner combines with these the 
profession of an apothecary, nay, even the 
busi of a chemist and druggist, that he 
should possess a sufficient knowledge of any 
of hig various vocations. For this reason, 
with us, apothecaries are not allowed to 
visit patieris, and their business is confined 
to the preparation of medicines prescribed 
by the practitioners. This circumstance, 
extending likewise over almost the whole 
continent, accounts forthe scarcity of apothe- 
caries, compared with the number of phy- 
sicians and surgeons, while the contrary 
obtains in Great Britain. | 

One of the most beneficial effects arising, 
in some degree at least, from the non- 
division of the study of the three medical 
branches, is the perfect equality of all prac- 
titioners ; all are entitled to the same pre- 
tensions und rights, and not the least supe- 
riority of rank or consideration in society 
is attached to any one branch. This equality 
also depends in a great measure upon the 
circumstance of all practitioners havingTé- 
ceived a classical education. 

From what has been said of the com- 
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bined study of medicine, surgery, and mid- 
wifery, it will be inferred, that the pro- 
prety of male attendance in all cases of 

elivery is universally admitted ; there are, 
indeed, in all German states, public insti- 
tutions, in which midwives are taught the 
elements of their profession; every mid- 
wife is carefully examined, before she is 
allowed to ise ; her license is confined 
to the normal cases of delivery ; and, on 
the least devidtion from the natural process, 
she is compelled to require the aid of an 
aceoucheur, under pain of the forfeiture of 
her license: yet, notwithstanding these 
measures in favour of the professional edu- 
cation of midwives, their practice is entirely 
confined to the lower classes. 

The following are the mene | professor- 
ships established in almost all German uni- 
versities : anatomy, physiology, chemistry, 





NUMBER OF 
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botany, pathol and therapeutics, and 
durysll. TPhese prof ips are separate, 
and it rarely happens that two of them are 
held by one individual. The ordinary 

fessors form what is called the medical 
faculty, to which, in point of medical law, 
the highest authority is attached. They 
form the hoard of censors, inspect the hos. 
pitals, examine the apothecaries’ shops, &c. 
A certain number of their lectares is public 
and accessible to every student gratuitously ; 
private lectures are also given by them. 
Besides the ordinary professors, there are 
extraordinary ones of the history of medi- 
cine, of general pathology, of comparative 
and morbid anatomy, &c., and private lec- 
turers on all medical sciences, as will appear 
from an extract from the catalogues of lec- 
tures given in the universities of Leipzig, 


Goettingen, Berlin, and Heidelberg :— 


LECTURERS. 





LEIPZIG. € 


Summer Course 
of 1827. 


Winter Course 


JOETTINGEN. BERLIN. HEIDELBERG. 


Sammer Course 
of! 


Summer Cvarse 
of | ° 


of 1427-28. 





On the'History of Medicin 

Anatomy ..++...... 

siolo 
Har A on the Phy- 
siology of Plants,,.. 

Natural Philosophy .. 

Ch 

Nosology .... ++ 
Psychical Medicine .. 
Dietetic .... 
Pharmaceutics 
Materia Medica ...... 
Therapeutics 
s és 
Midwiter 
Clinic 
Forensic Medicine .... 
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There is, in almost every university, a 
large building in which the lectures are 
given, and which contains, besides an ap- 
propriate number of lecture-rooms, the 
anatomical, zoological, mineralogical col- 
lections, chemical and physical laboratories, 
library, &e. The collections are destined 
for the lectures ; they are also open durin 
certain hours of the day to the students, an 
the public at large. The different leetures 
being given in one buliding, the student is 
enabled to attend them without any loss of 
time ; besides, by agreement amongst the 
professors, the most important lectures are 
given at different hours, in order to prevent 
collision. 





Whoever wishes to enter at the univer- 
sity, must produce a certificate of his hav- 
ing received a classical education. This 
regulation is most rigorously enforced in all 
universities ; and as they alone contain the 
schools of medicine, the assertion, that all 
ptactitioners receive a classical education, 
is sufficiently confirmed. 

Every student is at liberty to study what 
and how he pleases, nor is any period fixed 
for the study. of his profession, the ad- 
mission to practice depending entirety upon 
the result of his examinations. The time 
varies from four to five years ; less will not 
be sufficient for the acquirement of a solid 
knowledge of the various sciences generally 
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attended to, nor indeed for passing the 
examinations, an account of which shall 
presently be given. The following pro- 
spectus of lectures which are gene- 
rally frequented by the medical student 


1 Semest, 2 Semest. 3 Semest. 4 Semest. 


eo 


5 Semest. 6 Semest. 7 Semest. 


during the period of his studies, may be 
considered as exhibiting the order which is 
universally deemed best, and consequently 
adopted by most of the students :— 


8 Semest. 

eo 
Medical Clinic, Forens, Medic. 
Obstetric Clinic. 





“- e.eews—s-5-"0 
Natural Philosophy, Pharmaceut. 
Chemistry, r 


Botany. Nosology. 





™ ™~ 
Anstomy. Thera 
—o 





7 


Dissections, 


erapeutics, 
Morbid Anatomy. 
» Midwifery de 


SS a 
Surgical Clinic. 
of i 





y- 
Policlinics, 





Comperat. Anat. 
Physiology. - 


The lectures are delivered in summer and 
winter courses, which together take up a 
space of about nine months and a half. 

I shall now show the method in which 
the lectures on the various branches are de- 
livered, noticing those peculiarities only, 
which distinguish it from that adopted in 
Great Britain. 

The lectures on natural philosophy and 
chemistry are given from four to six times a 
week, the latter sometimes in a half yearly 
course ; but, in this case, they are usually 
attended twice over.’ I need hardly men- 
tion, that those parts of physics and 
chemi which deserve the peculiar at- 
tention of the medical student, as electricity, 
optics, animal peer yy &e., are often 
separately taught, and that all these lec- 
tures are illustrated by numerous experi- 
ments. Not unfrequently instruction, rela- 
tive to the use of the physical and chemical 
instruments, is given in a detached course 
of lectures. 

Botany.—The systematical part is gene- 
rally taught in a summer course, lectures 
being given from four to six times a week ; 
phytotomy and physi of plants during 
the winter. Besides the use of the botani- 
cal garden belonging to the university, in 
which the summer course is usually given, 
considerable instruction is derived fre- 
quent excursions into the country made by 
the lecturer with his class ; thus, by refer- 
ence to nature, the student is best taught 
to know, to distinguish, and to compare the 
characters of the different plants, to con- 
sider the nature and situation of the soil, 
its chemical composition, &e. In this man- 
ner the lecturer is furnished with a con- 
stant supply of interesting and practical re- 


marks his subject. 

The \eéetnes on @natomy are attended 
during from one to two years. The perusal 
of the pros will give rise to the ques- 
tion, wh lectures on anatomy, un- 
assisted by dissections, ought to be given at 
all, and whether these lectures ought to be 


Surgery. 





medical, su rgical, and obstetrical. 


separated from those on physiology. Experi- 
ence decides in the affirmative, and speaks 
in favour of the course adopted abroad. A 
half yearly, sometimes a yearly, course on 
anatomy, precedes, and serves as an intro- 
duction to the dissections, which evidently 
cannot be equally instructive, without a 
previous general knowledge ofanatomy. In 
this elementary course, anatomy is taught 
according to its division into osteology, 
syndesmology, myology, angiology, splanch- 
nology, and neurology. These lectures are 
illustrated by the preparations contained in 
the museum of the university, by wax 
models, plates, and by demonstrations on 
the dead body. After these lectures, the 
second course is attended, which might be 
called a course on combined or surgical 
anatomy, as its principal object is to teach 
the natural situation of, and the relation be- 
tween, the different parts of the body. At 
this period, the student enters the dissect- 
ing-room, and attends it daily during two 
semesters. Fortunately, hardly any preju- 
dice exists in Germany against post-mortem 
examinations and dissections, and there is 
almost a constant supply of subjects from 
the hospitals, the poor, and workhouses, &c. 
Many persons of the lower classes even dis- 
pose of their bodies during life; ‘suicides 
and executed criminals are also brought 
into the dissecting-room. By these’ means, 
there is but seldom a scarcity of subjects ; 
and it may be safely asserted, that in Ger- 
many every student may dissect almost as 
much as he chooses. The dissections are 
conducted in the following manner: the 
demonstrator of the anatomical theatre, who 
is also eppointed to take care that there isa 
consiuat supply of bodies, divides the sub- 
ject into the head, thoracic viscera, abdomi- 
nal viscera, genitals, uppet extremities, 
femora and crura, so that one subject is dis- 
tributed amongst ten individuals. Thus, 
during one semester, each part is many 
times dissected by the same student. The 
demonstrator, who is always a most skilful 
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anatomist, (as at Leipzig the well-known 
Bock, and at Berlin the celebrated Ru- 
dolphi,) superintends and directs the dis- 
sections. 


ive Anatomy.—It must be con- 
fessed, that till within the last ten years 
this branch has been considerably neglected 
by those, who have the superintendence of 
the German universities : even by private 
lecturers it was taught in a very few schools 
only. Since this period, however, an ex- 
traordinary professorship of this science has 
been fi in most universities ; in all of 
them it is extensively taught, and the vari- 
ous governments, fully aware of its import- 
ance to the study of medicine, most libe- 
rally supply the lecturers on comparative 
anatomy, with the best means for calling 
to it the attention of the medical studeats. 
A cursory review of what has been done in 
Germany, during the last ten years, with 
respect to comparative anatomy, will ex- 
hibit the beneficial results of this encourage- 
ment to the study of general anatomy. The 
same may be said of the lectures on mine- 
ralogy and natural history, which, in all 
universities, are numerously attended by 
the medical students, although they are not 
generally considered indispensable. 

Physiology.—These lectures are invariably 
separated from those on anatomy, and always 
follow the elementary course of the latter 
science. Iltisclear, that witheut a previous 
study of anstomy, physiology cannot be un- 
derstood ; itis, moreover, to be feared, that 
if anatomy and physiology were taught to- 
gether, the study of the former would in 
most cases be neglected, the interest of the 
student being naturally more excited by the 
latter. The references to anatomy inciden- 
tal to the physiological lectures, accordingly 
are considered as a repetition and applica- 
tion of what has been already taught. Those 
parts of physiology which deserve most at- 
tention, are separately delivered, and some- 
times,.as is done by Tiedemann at Heidel- 
berg, experiments on living animals are 
combined with the physiological lectures, 

Although the medical practitioner has 
nothing to do with preparing and compound- 
ing medicines, knowledge of pharmaceu- 
tics is d d indispensable, and the lec- 
tures on it are accordingly regularly at- 
tended. Very often separate lectures are 
oon on the manner of prescribing, on the 

method of examining the medicines 
contained in the pharmacopeia, on medical 
chemistry, toxicology, &c. 

Patholagy.—It may be mentioned here, 
that the German school divides this branch 
into general and special - The 
former contains a general view of disease, 
its classification and its stages, its external 
and internal causes, its symptoms ; not in 
the order in which they are met with, but 








separately and independently of each other, 
while - latter em’ the special de- 
scriptions of the different diseases— 5 
It appears from the prospectus, that the 
study of pathology occupies a © 
period, and from the comparative number 
of lectures, that several courses on its va- 
rious branches are attended. Nosology is of 
course frequently taught without therapeu- 
tics ; the latter never without the former. 
The lectures on morbid are given 
in the anatomical theatre, the contents of 
which are destined for the use of the lec- 
turers ; the collection is besides almost daily 
open for the inspection of the students. 
Morbid anatomy is constantly separated 
from anatomy, from the same reason as phy- 


ogy is. 

The principal object of the clinic, to 
which our attention is next called, is to 
introduce the medical student into the field of 
observation, to lead him from theory to prac- 
tice. Here he has not only an opportunity 
of observing, but is taught how to observe : 
under the superintendence of experienced 
mea, he acts, for the first time, as a practi- 
tioner; here he is instructed how to examine, 
is accustomed to found his diagnostic on reason 
carefully weighed, and to determine his treat- 
ment upon rational indications: he is led 
to compare, to distinguish, to infer, con- 
templating Nature herself, This part of 
medical education, highly advantageous as 
it is, is entirely wanting in the medical 
schools of Great Britain, as will fully ap- 
pear from a concise account of the manner 
in which the clinic is conducted in Ger- 


many. 
We need hardly say, that it is divided 
into medical, surgical, and obstetrical clinic, 
(to which, in some universities, a clinical 
course of psychical clinic is added,) and 
that, consistently with the non-division of 
the study of medicine, surgery, and mid- 
wifery, these clinics are visited by post 
student. The number of students at eac 
clinic seldom exceeds twenty; were the 
number greater, they would be deprived of 
the principal requisites for clinical instruc- 
tion, viz. of the opportunity of seeing and 
hearing, The number of clinical patients is 
also generally limited to 16 or 20; it is evi- 
dent, tbat a greater number of cases would 
only confound those who see them fer the 
first time, and who are to be accustomed 
to careful observation. The clinic is gene- 
rally held in the town hospital, to which the 
clinical professor in most cases is ted 
physician ; at all events he is at liberty to 
select those cases from the hospital pa- 
tients, which seem to him best adapted for 
clinical instruction. It is clear, that at the 
beginning of the course he prefers the most 
common cases, as rare and curious complaints 








would only tend to perplex the student. 
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At first it is even advisable not to bring too 
great a variety of cases into the clinical 
3 of the same nature will be 
more fit for the observation of the pupil, 
than twenty of different diseases. e 
clinical wards are visited daily for about two 
hours, and no remission or interruption on 
the of the professor, or on that of the 
students, is permitted, as it would 
greatly injurious to the principal object of 
the clinic, viz. to accustom the young prac- 
titioner to strict and steady observation. 
The time of the day is of course optional ; 
from eight to twelve is usually preferred, in 
order to give the student time to visit his 
patients once more in the course of the 
afternoon. The clinical instruction being 
given at the bed-side, it is most advanta- 
geous to deliver it in Latin; however, this 
is done at but few universities: at Leipzig, 
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which undoubtedly sses the best clinic 
now in existence, it is given in excellent 
Latin by that distinguished individual,Clarus. 
At some universities, the clinical students 
are divided into auscultants and practicants, 
the former being admitted to the clinic, 
but without practising, which is done by 
those only, who have entered the second 
class. This division is very judicious; it 
prepares the student for his practical exer- 
tions, and prevents much loss of time. 
Previously to his admission to the clinical 
class, he must produce certificates of his 
having attended the necessary lectures, and 
not unfrequently must even first undergo an 
examination. 

At the head of each bed in the clinical 
ward, there is a board with the following 
inscription ;— 


NOMEN MORBI. 
Nomen egroti. tas. Tempus, per quod Remedia. Regimen, 
laborav. ant. admiss. 
in posucom. Interna, Externa. 


Tn several clinics, an account of the prin- 
cipal symptoms, &c, is added. 


The clinical instruction is delivered in the 
following manner :—At the appointed hour, 
the professor enters the clinical wards, sur- 
rounded by his pupils. If a new patient 
has been admitted, hei diately pr d 
to his bed, and calls upon the pupil, whose 
turn it is, to examine the patient before 
himself and the rest of the students. During 
this examination, the professor constantly 
bears in mind, that by the clinic the student 
is to be introduced, as it were, into his 
practical career. He therefore rigorously 
insists on a concise, but most accurate ex- 
amination ; he moreover accustoms the stu- 
dent to adopt always a consistent order in 
his investigation ; he convinces him of the 
uncertainty of our diagnosis, and thus in- 
spires him with the most ardent desire to 
penetrate into the nature of disease. The 
student begins with the name, the age, and 
the business of the patient, he inquires into 
the diseases under which he previously la- 
boured, into the cause and commencement 
of the present one, &c., in short, he inves- 
tigates what he thinks worthy his attention, 
and nec for the determination of the 
diagnosis. During this examination, the 
professor remains a quiet observer, inter- 
rupting it only when necessary questions 
are omitted, when it becomes lix and 
tedious, or destitute of order. When the 
student thinks he has sufficiently examined 
the patient, he gives his opinion as to the 
diagnosis, detailing those characteristic 
symptoms by which he formed it. The 








diagnosis being ascertained, he proposes his 
indications of cure, and founds on them his 
plan of treatment, into all the particulars of 
which he enters. These different topics 
always furnish ample subjects for instruc- 
tive conversation. In the afternoon the 
student visits his patient again, if it be an 
acute case, and any alteration may be an- 
ticipated within so short a period. The 
next day be makes a concise and accurate 
report of the case, and of the treatment 
adopted, as well as of the state in which he 
found the patient at his second visit. He 
again examines the patient, and then a dis- 
cussion ensues respecting the changes which 
have happened, and may require an altera- 
tion of treatment. In this manner the cli- 
nical course is continued ; according to the 
importance of the case, it serves more or 
less frequently as the subject of the profes- 
sor’s observations, while the student, who is 
intrusted with the care of it, continues his 
visits, as well as his examinations, daily. 
During the treatment, he keeps an accurate 
journal in Latin, which, after the termina- 
tion of the case, is deposited in the clinical 
wards, after having been read and comment- 
ed upon by the professor before the class. 
Should the case end fatally, an examination 
of the body is made by the student in the 
presence of the professor and the pupils, 
and careful minutes taken of the results. 
The com with the diagnosis pre- 
viously given, the possibility of cure under 
a different plan of treatment, the various 
alterations, &c., will in every case give rise 
to an instructive discussion, under the ma- 
nagement of the professor, who in general, 
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during the whole treatment of the case, 
rather superintends than acts. 


The great advantages of such a method 
of clinical instruction are obvious. Besides 
the extensive information which it imparts 
to the student, it forms the habits of the 
future practitioner, and protects him against 
many errors, Which he can hardly avoid, if 
he proceeds at once from the lecture-room, 
or even from walking a hospital, to his own 
practice, from passive intuition to active 


pursuits, 

Although all the clinical cases are under 
the constant superintendence of the pro- 
fessor, and, properly speaking, entirely 
treated by himself, the student always feels 
@ superior interest in those which, more 
apparently than really, are placed under his 
care ; itis, therefore, one of the constant 
objects of the professor to cherish this in- 
terest. The mistakes of the young practi- 
tioner are accordingly corrected with as 
much forbearance as possible; his opinion 
as to the state of the patient, and his pro- 
posals concerning the plan of cure, are not 
treated with open neglect, and the profes- 
sor introduces his own plan of treatment, 
however different from that recommended 
by the pupil, by way of amendment, ra- 
ther, than flatly opposing his authority 
to the errors of inexperience. I am con- 
vinced, and every body who has had the be- 
nefit of a clinical education will concur with 
me, that the attention paid by the pupil to 
his own cases, is not a little increased by 
the pleasing idea, that he pursues for the 
first time his vocation as a practitioner. It 
depends upon the ingenuity of the profes- 
sor to carry into efiect his own plan of 
treatment, without checking the zealous 
interest of the student. These attentions 
will not appear trifling to him who consi- 
ders the various mistakes and difficulties, to 
which the young practitioner is liable, when 
he first enters his practical career, and 
which, if pointed out and disclosed in an 
incautious manner, may easily deter him 
from pursuing it, and fill him with distrust 

despair of success. 

Exactness and accuracy in examinations 
are further most rigidly insisted upon, as 
the more experienced practitioner but too 
soon and too frequently relaxes in them. 
Thus, if the strictness of the clinical profes- 
sor cannot perfectly guard the future prac- 
litioner against this fault, his admonitions 


will at Jeast prevail upon him to persevere | 


in accurate examinations at the beginning 
of his practice. Next to accuracy, a strict 
order and consistency in the manner of ex- 
amiuing, is always attended to, which is the 
more necessary, as the first examinations 


course, be very different; sometimes the 
stages of the diseases affording the best 
guide, in other cases the Ce yyy ates Aaa. 
more properly investigated, according to 
the anatomical arrangements; as for in- 
stance, first, those arising from the vascular 
system, the pulse, pulsation of the heart, 
other pulsations, heat, fevers, congestions, 
hemorrhages, &c., then those belonging to 
the nervous system, &c. &c.; in other cases, 
again, it is evident, at first sight, from what 
organ all the symptoms proceed, then the 
state and function of this may be first ex- 
amined, and afterwards the condition of 
such organs and functions as are most con- 
nected with it, &c. 

One of the greatest advantages of the 
clinic, consists, undoubtedly, in the stu- 
dent's performing all his duties under the 
superintendence of an experienced physician, 
frum whom he acquires the difficult art of 
examining, and the habit of exercising his 
judgment in forming diagnoses, and of 
founding his plan of treatment on indica- 
tions. The student not only prescribes the 
remedies, but details the manner in which 
they are to be prepared, and explains his 
views as to their action; he reports the 
cases under hiscare, and accustoms himself 
to keep an accurate journal of them; in 
short, he begins to act in his professional 
capacity, but always under the eye of a skil- 
ful practitioner, who has the best oppor- 
tunity not only of guarding him against 
many errors, common to young practition- 
ers, who have not had the benefit of clinical 
instruction, but of cautioning him against 
the usual fault of the experienced, that of 
following an empirical routine. It may be 
asserted, that the pupil who has devoted his 
whole attention to his elinical studies, has 
important adventages over those who have 
not enjoyed this part of a medical educa- 
tion, for the deficiency of which, even con- 
siderable experience cannot make amends, 
How much time is lost, before the prac- 
tioner who is left entirely to himse)f learns 
the art of examining, before he begins duly 
to value the result of it, and to distinguish 
between similar symptoms! Does he not 
omy many years of practice in gaining, by 

is own observation, that knowledge, which 
the clinical student acquires during the 
course of his studies? Such are the advan- 
tages of the clinic ; and it may be readily 
imagined, that a patient will prefer the 
young practitioner, who has attended it, to 
one who has visited the hospitals as a spec- 
tator only. 

lt is evident also, that the com ive 
view of the various cases, of their different 





stages, &c., must furnish the clinical pro- 


cannot be otherwise than vague, incoherent | fessor with a never-failing source of inte- 
and precipitate. ‘The special order in which| resting and instructive remarks on every 


the examination ought to proceed, will, of| branch of medical science: the course of 
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the examination, the M pat appesrtane 
of the patient, &c,, will suggest to the lec- 
turer many i w Sch might have 
been omitted, if the history of the case had 
been delivered in alecture-room, and which, 
being made at the patient’s bed-side, will 
be much more deeply impressed on the 
mind of the student, who is, moreover, 
early induced to reflect we the cases be- 
fore him, to resort to analogy ; in short, to 
combine observation with reflection. This 
I consider a very important object of the 
clinical exercises, and it is the more indis- 
nsable, as the practitioner is but too mach 
inclined to confine himself to bare observa- 
tion and experience, unaided by reflection. 

Another great advantage is, that the 
professor combines, with the clinical 
treatment of the cases, and with his re- 
marks upon them, occasional examinations 
of the student on such subjects as they 
may suggest. He enters into the most mi- 
nute details, and tries the student's acquire- 
ments in all branches of medical knowledge. 
In short, he embraces every peeny of 
making him conversant with all the various 
and manifold duties of his profession. 

Besides these exercises in the clinical 
wards, the students are allowed to attend 
the practice of the clinical professor in the 
hospital ; it appears, however, that the ob- 
servation of such a great number of cases, 
will be useful to those students only, who 
haye already, for some time, partaken of 
the instruction in the special clinic. 

All that has been said about the medical 
clinic, of course applies to the surgical and 
obstetrical ; we l examine the peculiari- 
ties of these two species of clinic, after hav- 
ing detailed the manner in which surgery 
and midwifery are studied. 

The lectures on surgery are generally de- 
livered in au annual course, which is inva- 
riably attended by every medical student. 
To the operative part of it, a course of ope- 
rations on the dead body is added. A con- 
cise account is given of the history of each 
operation, with the description of the va- 
rious methods of performing it, and the in- 
struments employed are exhibited to the 
students. The operation is then performed 
by the professor, and after him by the pu- 
pils, i need hardly mention, that this 
course commences with the elements of 
operative surgery, and the easier operations, 
with the manner of holding the knife, &c., 
with simple incisions, the application of the 
various sorts of sutures, of ligatures, &c., 
and then proceeds to the more complicated 
operations. This order is, of course, often 
disturbed by the subject being more or less 
fit for the one or the other operation. Every 
operation is several times performed by the 
Same student, in order to exercise his ma- 
nual dexterity as much as possible. Be- 
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sides this course on surgery its various 
branches, as ophthalmiatric, the art of ban- 
daging, &c., are separately yg 0 The 
lectures on the latter branch are illustrated 
by exercises on persons hired for that pur- 
pose, All these lectures are attended se- 
veral times by those who intend to practise 
surgery especially. 

It is clear that in the surgical clinic the 
principal attention is paid to the external 
appearances, these being generally more 
important than the verbal examination, for 
the diagnosis. In some surgical clinics it 
is even made a rule, that in those cases, 
where sight and touch are sufficient to dis- 
tinguish their nature, as in various diseases 
of the eye, ulcers, &c., the student is not 
allowed to make a verbal examination pre- 
vious to giving his diagnosis. This prac- 
tice, which is constantly adopted by Rust, 
in the Charité of Berlin, certainly tends 
best to impress the diagnostical appearances 
on the mind of the student, and accustoms 
him to judge especially by sight and touch. 
The necessary operations are performed by 
the professor in the presence of the class. 
Those pupils who have for a longer period 
frequented the clinical exercises, and the 
operative course on surgery, are intrusted 
with the performance of the easier opera- 
tions ; in some clinics, as in that of Grife, 
of Berlin, almost all the operations are per- 
formed by the older pupils. The professor 
assists the young operator, or stands at his 
side and watches him closely, in order to 
prevent any accident. Moreover, it is ob- 
vious that important operations are per- 
formed by those pupils only, whose skill 
and knowledge entitles them to such a proof 
of confidence from the professor. I attended 
Griife’s surgical clinic during about six 
months, and never witnessed any ill result 
from the most complicated operations per- 
formed by the pupils of this excellent insti- 
tution, 

Midwifery is taught, in a half-yearly 
course, from four to six times a week. These 
lectures, which are attended by all medical 
students, are followed by an operative course 
on the figure, and the obstetrical clinic, which 
is conducted in the followmg manner :— 
The pregnant woman is admitted into the 
lying-in institution, from eight to fourteen 
ays previous to the probable time of her 
delivery; she undergoes a carefal exami- 
nation, the result of which is registered in 
the comparative tables of the establishment. 
During the time before her delivery she 
affords the students the opportunity of 
making eraminations per vaginam. Every 
woman is examined twice a week by about 
eight pupils, who subsequently must give 
an accurate account of the state of the geni- 
tals and the pelvis, of the child’s position, 











and of the probable time when parturition 
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will take place, &c. The professor then 
makes an examination himself, in order to 
ascertain the correctness or incorrectness 
of the pupils’ statement. The great im- 
portance of these examinations clearly a 
pears from the undeniable fact, that the 
student, who for the first time examines a 
pregnant woman, feels and distinguishes 
scarcely any thing at all, and that very fre- 
quent exercise only can lead him to cer- 
tainty. Itis surprising that in any coun- 
try persons should be admitted to the prac- 
tice of midwifery, who are almost entirely 
destitute of this most indispensable part of 
medical education, and that ill judged de- 
licacy should be the cause of such a lament- 
able deficiency. The students of the ob- 
stetrical clinic are divided intv auscultants 
and practicants; those belonging to the lat- 
ter class must have visited the clinic as 
auscultants for six months. Every birth is 
attended by two students of each class. 
When the symptoms of approaching deli- 
very appear, the woman in labour is brought 
into the parturient’s ward, and the four stu- 
dents whose turn it is, are immediately sent 
for. From that moment they do not leave 
the parturient till the birth is completed. 
During the whole process of delivery, the 
two practitioners afford the necessary ma- 
nual assistance, while the auscultants are 
only allowed to examine at proper intervals, 
From time to time the professor, who al- 
ways lives in the hospital, or a confidential 
assistant, visits the parturients’ ward, in 
order to be informed of every circumstance 
respecting the labour and its management 
by the students. Should any irregularity 
take place, the students immediately re- 

west his assistance. During all this time 
the clinical instruction is continued, and the 
professor always first hears the opinion of 
the student before he gives hisown. The 
easier operations (in some obstetrical clinics 
even the application of the forceps and turn- 
ing) are performed by the students in the 
presence of the professor. In those clinics 
where the professor performs the operations 
himself, the other students are sent for in 
order to witness it. 


At the next visit, which like that in the 
medical clinic is made daily by the pro- 
fessor and his pupils, the practicant, who 
has had the management of the labour, gives 
an accurate report of its whole process, 
from its first beginning to the expulsion of 
the placenta. The clinical treatment then 
procceds in the same manner as was shown 
in the description of the medical clinic. 


We can assert, that the public is so little 
prejudiced against those lying-in hospitals, 
which serve as obstetrical schools, that 
during the space of a year the student has 
always numerous cases to attend. 








A course on mental diseases, and their treat- 
ment, is given in almost every university ; 
visits to the lunatic asylum, and sometimes 
the clinical treatment of a certain number 
of cases, serve to illustrate these lectures. 

We cannot omit mentioning, that the 
interest which the pupil attaches to the 
clinic is not a little increased by the annual 
publication of clinical reports. To this cus- 
tom, which very generally prevails at the 
German universities, the medical public is 
moreover indebted for the origin of such 
excellent practical works, as those of Stoll, 
Frank, Reil, &c., and of the more modern 
but not less distinguished productions of 
Clarus, Puchelt, &c. 

An adequate number of those students 
who have duly attended the clinics, are ad- 
mitted to the policlinics. In these, poor 
patients are treated by students, under the 
superintendence of an experienced and pub- 
licly appointed physician. ‘Ihe patients are 
distributed amongst the students, who, ac- 
cording to the greater or less importance of 
the case, are directed to visit them once a 
day or oftener. At a certain hour daily, 
the students meet the managing physician, 
and givé an accurate report of dhetr cases 
and the treatment adopted. The prescrip- 
tions and other orders are submitted to the 
physician, who confirms or changes them 
according to his views, which he invariably 
explains to the students. New cases are 
always visited by the physician himself, in 
order to ascertain whether the diagnosis of 
the student is correct. If the young prac- 
titioner has the least doubt of his own suf- 
ficiency, and if it is a dangerous case, the 
occasional attendance of the managing phy- 
sician is requested. 

It naturally results from the medical 
police of Germany, that much more atten- 
tion is paid to the study of forensic medicine, 
than in this country; the numerous and 
excellent works published in Germany on 
this interesting branch of medicine, strongly 
confirm our assertion. ‘The half yearly lec- 
tures are attended, not only by all medical 
students, but also by the greater part of the 
students at law. Practical exercises are 
added, which consist in judicial post-mortem 
examinations, in reporting medical visa re- 
perta, and their results in point of law, Xc. 

To these studies of the medical student at 
the German universities, the examinativns 
which he has to undergo previously to his 
being admitted to practice, are proportioned. 
They are calculated to enable the examiners 
to determine, whether the candidate is com- 
petent to enter on his practical career or 
not ; and the former consider due strictness 
so much their duty towards the public, that 
the rejection of a candidate is by no means 
of unfrequent occurrence. 

The manner in which the examinatious 
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are carried on in the universities of Leipzig 
and Berlin, is as follows :— 

At Leipzig, the student usually, after 
having studied two years, applies to be 
admitted to the first examination. For 
this purpose, he must produce certificates 
from the professors, of his having attended 
the lectures on natural philosophy, che- 
mistry, botany, anatomy, physiology, gene- 
ral pathology, and of having Lines cted. The 
dean of the medical faculty then gives 
him three aphorisms of Hippocrates, which 
he must comment on in Latin. He is then 
for four hours examined in Latin, on the above- 
mentioned branches. 

On his applying to be admitted to the 
second examination, (examen pro praxi,) 
certificates are required of his having at- 
tended the lectures on nosology, materia 
medica, therapeutics, midwifery, surgery, 
and the medical and surgical clinics, with 
testimonies of the respective professors, 
that they consider him worthy to be ad- 
mitted to the examination, which is also in 
Latin, and lasts four hours, Should the 
candidate not have studied at the university 
of Leipzig, he must, during four weeks, 
take cherge of two patients in each clinic, 
under the superintendence of the clinical 
professors. 

These examinations apply to every candi- 
date for the admission to practice, without 
any regard to the individual branch which 
he has chosen. If he intends to practise 
midwifery, he has to undergo an obstetrical 
examination, in which he must perform a 
few operations on the figure. After this 
ordeal, the candidate is at liberty to take 
his degree of doctor medicine et chirur- 
giae, the ceremony of which we omit de- 
tailing. 

At the university of Berlin, the exami- 
nations are still more complicated. No cer- 
tificates are required from the professors, 
and all depends upon the result of the exami- 
nations. 

1. Extemporale Anatomicum—The candi- 
date takes from an urn a ticket bearing the 
name of some organ. The preparation is 
then given to him, and after ten minutes he 
must demonstrate it. 

2. Extemporale Chirurgicum.—The same 
takes place with regard to a surgical opera- 
tiou, of which the candidate must detail the 
indications, contra-indications, the instru- 
ments, and various methods of perform- 
ing it. 

3. Cursus Anatomicus et Chirurgicus.—The 
candidate is asked to demonstrate the situs 
viscerum of one of the three cavities, and 
= to perform aa operation on the dead 

ody. 

4. The candidate conducts the treatment 
of two surgical patients under the superin- 
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keeps an accurate journal, containing the 
history of each case, the present state, 
diagnosis, wtiology, is, and the 
treatment. This is continued for a month, 
at the end of which the candidate is required 
to give the diagnosis of ten or twelve cases, 
and then to show his skill in the application 
of bandages. 

5. The same takes ag with two medical 
cases for six weeks. The journal, and the 
conversation at the bed-side, are in Latin. 

6. The last examination (examen rigoro- 
rum) is on all branches of medicine. 

7. If the candidate intends to practise 
midwifery, he must produce certificates of 
his having attended the obstetrical clinic, 
and afforded his assistance to two or more 
parturient women. After having written a 
short treatise on some obstetrical subject, he 
undergoes an examination of three hours on 
midwifery, obstetrical operations, on the dis- 
eases of women and children, and performs 
some manipulations on the figure. 

In conclusion, the following may be con- 
sidered as the principal advantages of the 
plan of medical education in the German 
universities :— 

4. Universality of classical education. 

2. The period of four years being con- 
stantly allotted for the study of medicine. 

3. The non-division of the study of the 
three branches, and the proper division of 
their practice. 

4. The greater facility afforded to the 
study of anatomy. 

5. The more general study of the auxiliary 
sciences ; as natural history, botany, X&c., 
and the liberality by which the students are 
supplied with the best means of pursuing 
these studies. 

6. The medical, surgical, and obstetrical 
clinics, and the extent to which the hospi- 
tals serve as medical schools, 

7. The poli-clinics. 

8. The course of operations on the dead 
body. 

9, The greater strictness of the examina~ 
tions previous to the admission to practice. 





ABUSES AT THE WESTMINSTER IMHOSPITAL. 





To the Editor of Tae Lancet. 


Sir,—On looking into the 218th Number 
of Tut Lancer, I perceived a letter, written 
by one of the pupils of the Westminster 
Hospital, on abuses existing in that esta- 
blishment, wherein it is stated that all the 
surgeons, with the exception of Mr. Guth- 
rie, are very negligent in the performance 
of their duty. That the abuses stated by 
the writer do exist, I can assure you as 





tendence of the clinical professor. He 
No, 220, 


a positive fact, and which I have myself 
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that a candid and impartial statement should 
go forth to the public, | am desirous te cor- 
rect a few inaccuracies which have been 
stated, whether designedly or inadver- 
tently I do not to say, but I am 
inclined to attribute it to the latter cireum- 
stance. The author of the letter alluded 
to, has excluded Mr. Guthrie from partici- 
pating in the gross negligence which he at- 
tributes to the other surgeons. Now, upon 
what grounds this exclusion has been made, 
I coniess myself quite incompetent to un- 
derstand, for I have found Mr. Guthrie 

ually negligent, if not more so, and 
pastioularty since he has been elected 
one of the surgeons; and | may also state, 
that he did not come at all to the Hospital 
last Saturday week. Shortly after Mr. 
Guthrie’s pon at the Hospital last Satur- 
day, he called the pupils into the theatre, 
and having alluded to the letter which ap- 
peared in Tux Lancer, he — on 
the impropriety of appealing to public opi- 
gy sauna for personal in- 
terview could be obtained, thereby showing 
a degree of subordination, which should 
subsist between the pupils and their teach- 
ers. He declared, that as Tus Lancet was 
not read by the other surgeons of that Hos- 
pital, they would know nothing of the 
letter, and that he would feel himself exo- 
nerated from adverting to it, in order to re- 
dress the grievances complained of, till 
some of the students would have the can- 
dour to come forward and state, that the 
instruction imparted was not sufficient to 
acquire the information necessary for exa- 
mination, eas such a mode of procedure 
obliged them to sacrifice some of their lec- 
tares. 1 beg leave to inform Mr. Guthrie, 
that as the surgeons have been the aggres- 
sors in this transaction, the pupils have a 
right to adopt whatever mode of procedure 
they may consider most likely to obtain 
their just rights; and as Mr, Guthrie is 
now aware of the grievances complained of, 
it is a duty he owes to the pupils, to have 
them redressed. In conclusion, 1 may 
state, that if the surgeons continue to be 
ne gligent in the performance of their duty, 
the pupils will appeal again and again to 
the Governors of the Hospital, and to the 
public at large; and although the pupils 
may not obtain the desired object, they 
will confer a great favour on those gentle- 
men who come up to town to enter to the 
Hospitals, by warning them of the infa- 
mous manner in which the surgical depart- 
ment of this Hospital is attended to. 

I remain, Sir, 
Your obedient Servant, 


Amicus Jusririz. 


Noy. 5th, 1827. 
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ROYAL INFIRMARY, EDINBURGH. 


“ Letters from the Army, N. 
de Misioa! Beards to Dr. 


Mopenn times heve witnessed the insti- 
tution of a variety of new lecturesbips, that 
profound English maxim, “a division of 
labour,” having been alike extended to the 
cultivation of medicine, as to the improve- 
ment of our manufactures. The principle 
has been acted upon, as well x = heavy 
machinery of universities, as by the port- 
able cotabtishments of itinerant professors, 

who philosophically traverse the empire, to 
teach its studious inhabitants a whole sci- 
ence in half a dozen of discourses. The 
imitation of the great secret of our commer- 
cial superiority, has not been confined to the 
more useful parts of the system ; for, along 
with the several parts of the human body, 
and the diseases to which they are subject, 

being committed to the investigation of in- 
divi talent, the collective wisdom of our 
colleges, forgetful of the salutary effects of 
competition and free-trade, have thrown « 
sympathetic glance over the policies of Mr. 

Vansittart’s tariffs, and imposed protecting 
duties for the e t of the infant 
productions of our didactic operatives. In 
many instances, pears advantages have 
been derived to the public, from the exelu- 
sive attention of individuals to particular 
branches of the healing art; though it may 
be observed generally, that the greatest dis- 
coveries have been made by men who 
taught, practised, and held the unity of the 
science, As it expanded, however, into its 
present formidable dimensions, it became 
necessary, or at least convenient, to intrust 
the tuition of its parts to separate hands ; 
and no fault could be found with the prac- 
tice, if the experiment were left to stand 
or fall by its utility or worthlessness. Mid- 
wifery, medical jurisprudence, physiology, 
and some other departments of the science, 
have fully justified the propriety of treating 
them in separate courses of lectures, by the 
remuneration which they voluntarily secure 
their teachers ; but like most things, 
the sub-division of medicine has not only 
been carried to excess, but the abuse has 
been committed for purposes totally foreign 
to its advancement. The University of 
Edinburgh, under the pretence of keeping 
pace with the progress of the age, and un- 
der the sanction of the useful tendency of 
divided exertion, has, in particular, dealt 
most extensively in this vice of medical 
schism and its profitable consequences. 

Suspecting, as well it might, the probability 
of its newly-created lectureships being sul- 
ficiently emolumentary to the proprietors, or 
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rather convinced hy experience, that 
were not so, the Senatus A icus, wii 
that diplomatic tact which characterises all 
its proceedings, contrived a very ingenious 
device for rendering these n ted pro- 
fessorships productive to the professors. 
From six tickets, formerly necessary for 
graduation, that sagacious council has raised 
the number, by positive law, to eight, and 
from eight to ten by indirect arrangement ; 
so that, while the student is left the appear- 
ance of a choice, he is m reality compelled 
to attend at least two out of the five re- 
maining courses of lectures, which have 
been from time to time instituted, but some 
of which would not repay the deliverers for 
the expense of publishing a prospectus, if 
left to the patronage of their own merits. 
When custom has habituated the rising ge- 
neration of surgeons and doctors to this spe- 
cies of exaction, and compulsion ceases to 
excite surprise, it is not at all improbable, 
judging from ‘experience and the tendency 
of self-interest, to ise all distinctions 
of right and wrong ; but these five courses, 
which are sufficiently well known, without 
being named, will be made indispensable to 
the taking a degree of doctor of medicine in 
our University. The great misfortune of 
these financial schisms for the improvement 

medical education, is that, however plau- 
sibly they may be disposed for public in- 
spection, the eye of any attentive observer 
must immediately detect their ultimate ob- 
ject through their incconsistency :— 


You may break, you may ruin, the vase if 
you will, 

But the scent of the roses will hang round 
it still 


Thus, in permitting the student to attend 
M two out of these five different ly" gts of 
ectures, it must be su , that the per- 
sons by whom this mee of biedies 
was granted, must, from the nature of the 
arrangement, have considered each of these 
lectures equally valuable with the others, 
and that the student could not consequently 
err in his choice; but if they are all alike 
useful and necessary, why, instead of two, 
are not the whole five included in the com- 
pulsory enactment? If medical jurisprudence 
and military surgery be wholesome and 
indispensable accomplishments to a prac- 
titioner, surely he should not be allowed by 
the spiritual guides of his education, to avoid 
such valuable acquisitions, and to substitute 
im their place, two courses of natural history 
and climecal surgery. Yet such is the fatal 
gift of free-will to the student, by the pro- 
vidence of the Senatus Academicus, that 
though he may he destined to figure in the 
ambulance or the cock-pit, he is endowed 
with the deleterious power of accomplish- 
ing his own professional perdition ; and in- 
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stead of g himself for his future 
duties in life, by attending Dr. Ballingall, 
the lost son of Esculapius may turn into the 
dissecting-room, and idle away his precious 
hours at a three months course of practical 
anatomy ! The inconsistency can only be 
explained by the observation already made, 
that the University finding these Tectave- 
ships not sufficiently profitable to the pro- 
prietors, and pressed by them for the impo- 
sition of protecting duties, the Senatus 
compounded with the whole five, thus giv- 
ing each a choice of existence. Dr. Ballin- 
gall not well satisfied with a chance market 
for his intellectual wares, has hit on an ex- 
tremely ingenious expedient of securing a 
steady sale for them; and though not abso- 
lutely amounting to compulsion on the pur- 
chasers, it leaves them pretty much the 
traveller's alternative, when A to “ die 
or deliver’ by a foot-pad. In crossing the 
hall of the Royal Infirmary a few days 
back, my attention was attracted by a con- 
spicuous placard elevated above its modest 
companions, and stopping to examine its 
lofty pretensions, I found it to be the sylla- 
bus of a course of lectures on military sur- 
gery by this gentleman. On reading over 
the heads of these lectures, purporting to 
reveal the history of military surgery! the 
examination of recruits! the detection of 
feigned diseases! the treatment of ulcers on 
soldiers’ legs! the management of com- 
plaints incidental to warfare by land or 
flood, I stumbled on the words, James 
M‘Gregor ; and not conceiving at the mo- 
ment what connexion could exist between a 
course of lectures in Edinburgh and that 
gentleman in London, I really thought the 
name might have been intended to desig- 
nate some Highland malady, discovered by 
the learned professor, and intended for elu- 
cidation during the ensuing winter. But 
no, I was quite mistaken: James M‘Gre- 
gor was not a pathological discovery, but 
the signature of an answer from the gentle- 
man of that name, to a letter from Dr. Bal- 
lingall, and stating in a few lines, that it 
was only of late that he had been made ac- 
quainted with the merits of his lectures on 
military surgery ; and that, in the next al- 
teration of the curriculum of the army Medi- 
cal Board, they should not be forgotten, 
which of course means, that they will be 
made indispensable qualifications for ap- 
pointments in the service. I could make 
no more mistakes about names, so I read on 
and found another, W. Waller Clifton, at- 
tached to a similar production, stating, that 
an attendance on these lectures would be 
considered additional recommendation to 
candidates for the navy department; and 
to crown the whole, I found the names of 
eight or ten superanuated, half-pay, Kast 
India Company medical officers, who, I 
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suppose, attended Dr, Ballingall’s lectures 
gratis, appended to a still more glowing 
panegyric of the excellence of the Doctor's 
discourses on examining recruits, The pub- 
lication of these letters furnishes a satisfac- 
tory explanation of the manner in which the 
qualifications for official situations in the 
army and navy service, are arranged by the 
constituted authorities. A practitioner has 
served some time abroad, examining re- 
cruits, and treating ulcers on soldiers’ legs ; 
he returns home, elaborates a medical ro- 
mance out of his military adventures, and 
is appointed to recite it under the great 
sanction of a university professor; but 
finding that an audience will not voluntarily 
attend his prelections, he turns the tables 
on their tasteless obstinacy, and immediately 
writes to his veteran companions to arm 
in his cause; their sympathies instantly 
awaken in behalf of his neglected merits, 
** auld lang syne,” and the grog of other 
days, smother all “ compunctuous visitings,” 
on the justice of the appeal of an old 
brother officer, and letters, equivalent in 
effect to martial law, are written and pub- 
lished, for the purpose of compelling can- 
didates for office to attend his lectures, 
under penalty of forfeiting all claims to pro- 
motion at the several medical boards. Dr. 
Ballingall may indeed succeed in intimidat- 
ing a few pupils into obedience by these 
paltry threats and recommendations ; but to 
the discerning part of the profession, they 
afford the most incontestible evidence of the 
total worthlessness of his lectures, for were 
they worth attending, such measures would 
be unnecessary to ensure them support. 
There is, in fact, no foundation in science 
or reason, for the existence of the chair 
frem which he derives his empty, but high- 
sounding title. The diseases to which sol- 
diers are subject, are those which are com- 
mon to the rest of mankind, and they con- 
sequently require no other treatment than 
that which flows from a knowledge of the 
common principles of the healing art, for 
surely the carriage of a musket or a knap- 
sack, does not so far alter the physical con- 
stitution of man, that the same system of 
surgery which heals a burgher, may not be 
so far modified, by individual skill, as to re- 
lieve the maladies of a grenadier. But, even 
admitting that there may be morbid pecu- 
liarities incident to a military life, and that 
some general observations may be neces- 
sary for the management of troops, are not 
our ordinar — of surgery compe- 
tent to the delivery of such instructions ; do 
they not almost invariably, in their surgical 
lectures, give such remarks, when the sub- 
ject suggests such digressions ; and is it not 
a matter of the most perfect indifference, 
how or where, the candidate for a situation 
in the army acquires this information, pro- 





vided he proves himself — of it by 
an speiioaen ? [would be glad to know 


from Sir James M‘Gregor, or from Mr. Wal- 
ler Clifton, or from the Bombay gentry, who 
have warranted the excellence of Dr. Bal- 
lingall’s lectures in the style of a quack 
medicine, upon what principles of equity or 
reason they would compel a medical stu- 
dent to set out on a pilgrimage to Edin- 
burgh to acquire information, which in all 
probability he had learned at home, in Dub- 
lin or London? Yet we have four colleges 
of surgeons, half a dozen of universities, 
and I know not how many apothecaries’ 
companies, who permit, without a shadow 
of resistance, their licentiates and gra- 
duates to be re-examined by army and 
navy medical boards, and their pockets 
picked by the preceding and contemptible 
charlatanry. 

Scoruss 


Edinburgh, Nov. 3, 1827. 





OBSERVATIONS ON DISLOCATIONS OF THE 
THUMB. 


By Henry Pennecx, M.D. Penzance. 


I nave observed in one of your late Num- 
bers, (vol. xii. p. 618.) that M. Lisfranc 
presented a preparation to the Royal Aca- 
demy of Paris, in which there was observed 
an old dislocation of the first phalanx of the 
thumb, on the posterior surface of the bone 
of the metacarpus. 

I am induced to remark, that though such 
great improvements have been made in sar- 
gery in our own times, the common treat- 
ment of dislocations of this kind still con- 
tinues entirely unsatisfactory. ‘This will 
be apparent to any one who will examine the 
latest and best authorities on the subject. 
To lose the service of so useful a member 
as the thumb, by abandoning the case, seems 
atrifle when compared with the chance of 
having the limb torn away, an accident which 
it would appear has happened, and if the 
power of the pulley should be applied to so 
small a part by unskilful hands, is not un- 
likely to happen again. I shall at first con- 
fine my remarks to dislocations of the se- 
cond phalanx. The method commonly pro- 
posed for the reduction is to bend the dis- 
located bone over the first phalanx as its 
fulcrum even without the power of making 
a sufficient previous extension. But, al- 
though the phalanx may be displaced in 
four directions, this method is only appli- 
cable to one case, and even in that it must 
be attended with bad effects; for by com- 
pelling the dislocated bone to make a large 
sweep, the capsular ligament must be put 
greatly on the stretch; and in a case of a 
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compound dislo¢ation, which I am about to 
mention, such a practice might have so far 
increased the rent in the capsular ligament 
and integuments as to have rendered the am- 
putation of the phalanx necessary. 

Above forty years since, when an ap- 
prentice, I was sent to William Nicholls, 
a young farmer, residing at Boskennan, 
six miles from Penzance, who carrying a 
heavy basket was thrown from his horse. 
i found his left hand severely bruised, the 
second phalanx of his thumb dislocated on 
the back of the first, and the joiat laid open 
by a wound in the integuments and capsular 
ligament. After vain attempts to make an 
extension which the shortness of the part 
prevented ; I hit on the following method, 
which fully answered my expectation, and 
I have since practised it with complete suc- 
cess. I tooka piece of bleeding-tape and 
tied the middle part of it round the first 
phalanx, letting it cover a part of the end of the 
dislocated bone, aud having the knot on the 
opposite side, 1 twisted both parts round 
my hand, and directing an assistant to sup- 
port the patient’s hand and fix the thumb, 
1 made the extension and found the dislo- 
cated phalanx to pass readily into its place, 
when the tape slipped off and the operation 
was completed. I dressed the part superfi- 
cially, which was soon healed ; I do not re- 
colleet the after treatment. He resides at Ply- 
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phalanx of my middle finger towards the 
little finger; as soon as I got home I pro- 
cured a piece of bleeding-tape, had the mid- 
dle of it tied round the first phalanx imme- 
diately in contact with the dislocation, and 
having spread out the tape so as in part to 
cover the end of the dislocated bone, the 
knot being made on the opposite side, I di- 
rected a person to twist the ends round his 
hand, and to make an extension whilst I re- 
sisted him, and with my right hand sup- 
ported the part, and gave direction to the 
finger, which was instantly reduced, and 
with scarcely any pain. The part quickly 
got well, and is as perfect as ever. 

In November, 1825, | was called to Mr. 
William Hawes, of the Star Inn in this 
town, who had dislocated laterally, towards 
the little finger, the ring finger of his right 
hand. I immediately reduced it in the same 
manner by the use of the tape, and it conti- 
nues as well as ever; when the dislocated 
part is much bent the knot may be inconve- 
nient if tied immediately opposite, unless 
the parts of the tape are kept sufficiently 
asunder by the introduction of two fingers, 
which, while the extension is making, will 
allow the dislocated part to rise up between 
them. 

After the four cases which I have been 
enabled to state, I can with confidence re- 
commended this method to the profession as 


mouth; but is at present at Penzance. I | certain to reduce every case of dislocated thumbs, 
have seen him to-day, examined the phalanx, | fingers or toes, in whatever direction the phalanx 
which is well in its place, and though the | may be displaced, with the greatest facility, 
joint is stiff, he has a useful thumb to | and with very little pain to the patient. 


this time. I think some other cases came | 


1 beg leave to suggest that the same me- 


under my care, of which 1 neglected to|thod which I have used in reducing dislo- 


keep notes; but in January, 1809, Mr. 
Carne, of the Penzance Bank, was thrown 
from his horse, and dislocated the second 
phalanx of his left thumb. 1 saw him as 
soon as he returned home, there was no 
wound, and I reduced it by the use of the 
tape in an instant; by the common treat- 
ment it soon got well, and is as perfect 
as ever. 1 must observe, that if it had been 
adlislocation of the first phalanx, 1 should 
have applied the tape on the metacarpal 
bone. ‘his method appears to me far bet- 
ter than pressing on the dislocated bone by 
the fingers, or bending it by the thumb ; be- 
cause by the tape the force is always ap- 
plied in the right direction, and it carries 
the displaced bone straight on clear of the 
first phalanx ; besides, it never distresses the 
joint by making a greater extension than is 
required to pass the bone into its proper 
place ; whereas the other method of pressing 
on the phalanx by the fingers has a tenden- 
cy to fix it on the back of the first pha- 
lanx, and to retard the reduction. 

About seven years since I slipped off a 
hedge, and pitching my left hand on the 
ground, L dislocated laterally the second 





cations of the smaller, appears likely to be 

use in assisting in the reduction of dislo- 
catious of the larger, joints. It may be 
advantageously applied to dislocations of 
the wrists, and to those of the knee-joint, 
in addition to the usual mode of making an 
extension ; and even in some cases of dislo- 
cations of the thigh bone it seems very pos- 
sible to use it with advantage, in addition 
to the methods so scientifically recommended 
by Sir Astley Cooper. 

liwe take afour-tailed bandage, and topre- 
vent it from slipping apply two of the straps 
round the body under the spine of the ilium, 
and ubove the head of the dislocated thigh- 
bone, and cross them on the opposite tro- 
chanter, to be held by assistants, and bring 
down the other straps round the hip and 
fasten them to each other between the thigh 
and the pudendum ; a pulley may be placed 
on the thigh, and whilst an extension is 
making, as soon as the strap can be brought 
to act on the trochanter of the dislocated 
bone, the pulley may be hauled in the proper 
direction, which will assist in bringing the 
head of the thigh-bone to the acetabulum. 

1 would also draw the attentiow~of the 
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profession to compression of the muscles as 
a mode of taking off or lessening their resist- 
ance to extension in cases of dislocation. It 
appears to me that the muscular fibre must 
always increase in thickness in proportion as 
it shortens inlength. If we apply the hand 
on the biceps flexor cubiti, when the fore- 
arm is forcibly raised, or on the masseter 
when we strongly act with the jaw, we shall 
be sensible of the effect I have mentioned, 
and which I believe to be universal. When 
therefore a dislocation is about to be re- 
duced, the reduction will be greatly facili- 
tated by first placing the limb in a state of 
semiflexion, and taking off the action of the 





muscles as much as possible by the will; and 
thea by compressing the muscles by means | 
of a roller firmly applied on the limb we are 

about to extend, and by another roller, or| 
other means, on the part from which the 
extension is about to made, so that all! 


provided, the readiest substitute is the 
spread hands of an attendant, properly 
placed over the uterus, at the moment of 
the exit of the child ; and where, in defiance 
of these precautionary measures, the hx- 
morrhage occurred suddenly and profusely, 
a firm unyielding compress was introdueed 
beneath the bandage, or hands, till it was 
checked, the bandage and compress being 
tightened in proportion to the urgency of 
the case and the feelings of the sufferer, 
especial care being taken that the pressure 
be as equally applied as possible. For want 
of attention in this respect, it has been 
imagined that the hour-glass contraction of 
the uterus has been promoted.* The third 
circumstance demanding attention was to 
be directed to the child, making it an indis- 
pensable rule never to divide the funis until 
all pulsation in it had entirely ceased ; for 
want of attention to this rale many fine 





the flexors and extensors, whether they arise children have been lost, owing to the ex- 
from the first and are inserted into the lat- | weme ignorance of the females in attendance 
ter, or whether they arise from the latter | before the proper assistance could be had, 





and are inserted into the former, by being 
prevented from increasing in thickness, may 
also be prevented from shortening, and con- 
sequently from opposing the reduction of 
the dislocation. 

Penzance, Oct. 26th. 





ON UTERINE HEMORRHAGE. 


By Geonrce Nessr Hirt, Esq. Surgeon, 
Chester. 


| imagining that the moment a child is born 
;it should be separated from its mother, 
| Many years after this injunction, | was 
jcalled too late to a poor countrywoman, 
when, upon entering the room, I saw a 
stout-looking child lying dead on the bed, 
without a ligature on the funis; the 
centa yet undelivered. On finding the 
cut fun, I perceived it had been most 
carefully tied! ! 

By an habitual attention to these long- 





Nearcy half a century ago I commenced | 
practising as an accoucheur, and one of the 
first lessons taught me was, to devote con- 
stant attention to three circumstances in 
every natural labour, namely, when the 
child’s head was pressing firmly against the 
perineam, (and especially in first labours, ) 
not to use counter-pressure with the slight- 
est violence, but merely to afford moderate 
support with the palm of the hand ; the in- 
jarious practice of introducing a finger be- 
tween the head and the perineum to slip, 
and but too often tear the latter over, 
the former being so common a practice with 
the old midwives, that my instructor said 
he could always tell, when called to a female 
in a second labour, whether a male or female 
practitioner had attended on the first. ‘The 
second circumstance was, that if opporta- 
nity occurred, to advise the pregnant fe- 
male to prepare a flannel under coat, with 
a firm band at the top, of such a breadth as 
would, when drawn tight and secured with 
suitable tapes behind, cover the whole ab- 
domen from a little above the umbilicus to 
just above, not on the pubes, the tapes so 
fixed as to admit of tightening or slacken- 
ing, as occasion required. When suddenly 
called, or where no such bandage had been 





established rules of my excellent preceptor, 
I have never lost a patient by hamorrhage, 
or witnessed more than a very few cases of 
extreme danger. 

You will, Mr. Editor, not be surprised 
that I should smile at the eagerness mani- 
fested by such a number of respectable 
claimants to the valuable discovery of me- 
chanical pressure of the uterus, on the re- 
moval of its contents; of their various pre- 
tensions, or the due regulation of their 
several claims, it would ill become me to say 
one word, | only wish to show that these 
claims have no just pretensions to novelty 
or originality. Dr. W. Dennison, in his 
valuable lectures on midwifery, delivered 
at the London Hospital in 1784-5, advocates 
the same plan of proceeding in all labours, 
so far as regards uterine pressure, as what 
I have stated, with this only difference, he 
recommends a strap bandage to be fixed to 
the upper part of the under flannel coat. 

Chester, 24th October, 1827. 





* The bandage has another good pro- 
perty ; it tends, when worn for the lying-in 
month, to prevent the pendulous belly, so 
often a cause of protracted labour, and so 
unsightly to females who have ceased to be 
mothers. 
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WINCHESTER COUNTY HOSPITAL. 





To the Editor of Tut Laxcer. 


Srr,—As certificates of provincial hos- 
pital practice are now received by the Lon- 
don College of Surgeons, (though at present 


under impracticable limitations,) it has ap- | 


peared to me proper that the medical world 
should know how unprofitably to the student 
the surgical practice of this Hospital is con- 
ducted by our senior surgeon, Mr. Mayo. 
This gentleman, whenever he comes to the 
Hospital at the ordinary time, that is, be- 
tween ten a.m. and one in the afternoon, 
most frequently enters by the lower door of 
the Institution, (intended for and used by 
the patients, servants, Xc.) in order to 
eseape the observation of the pupils, which 
he could not do were he toenter by the 
front door. So great an aversion, appa- 
rently, nas he when going round the Hos- 
pital to the company of the pupils, that he 


often runs from one ward to another, and | 


shuts the door of the ward he has just en- 
tered in the faces of the young men follow- 
ing him, and this more particularly when 
he happens to have any interesting case 
under his care which requires dressing. — 
Very frequently is he to be seen at the 
Hospital before eight o'clock in the morn- 
ing, whereas no other surgeon, except on 
emergencies, thinks of attending before ten. 
Some few weeks ago there was a patient in 
the house with ovarian dropsy, but who is 
now dead, whom he successively tapped 
three or four different times, before eight 
o'clock, a.m., in the presence of one or two 
of his own pupils only. But his il) judg- 
ment in this respect is, I am sorry to say, 
surpassed by his unjust predilection for one 
or two individuals; as an instance of the 
latter the following may be cited :—Not 
many days ago he used Weiss’s speculum 
uteri on a patient in the venereal ward, 
who, from the ward she was in, was natu- 
rally supposed to have some venereal affec- 
tions; the two other surgeons were, at his 
request, present, beside the house-surgeon, 
the junior hospital apprentice, and an ap- 
prentice of Mr. Wickham’s. The senior 
hospital apprentice went into the ward, ex- 
pecting to see the instrument used, but was 
immediately ordered out by Mr. Mayo.— 
Now, without adverting in any manner to 
the right that he, and, in point of fact, both 
the hospital apprentices (who pay their 
premia in part to Mr. Mayo) have to wit- 
ness the whole of his practice in the Hospital, 
was there not partiality shown in ordering 
the senior to leave the ward, when no ob- 
jection had been previously made by him 
to the presence of the junior? and was jus- 





tice administered towards his own appren- 
tices in excluding them? Surely as he per- 
forms even the slightest operation, dress- 
ing, &c., in the Hospital himself, it would 
be but fair and just to let them see every 
thing he does. Fortunately for the interest 
of the pupils, the other two surgeons, though 
his juniors in office, do not imitate his ex- 
ample, but, on the contrary, their manners 
and conduct towards the pupils are, gene- 
rally speaking, totally different. Sir, if you 
can spare a niche jin your Lancer to con- 
tain this letter, you will not only make 
Mr. Mayo stare, but it will also be of great 
service in exposing (though, I fear, not in 
correcting) these abuses, and will confer 
an everlasting obligation on 


Your most obedient servant, 


WINTONENSIS. 
October 24, 1827, 





HOSPITAL OF SURGERY, 


Panton Square, St. James's. 





CASE OF SLOUGHING SYPHILITIC BUROFS, 
SHOWING THE ADVANTAGES OF THE 
* SOOTHING PLAN” OF TREATMENT. 


J. R., wtat. 42, was received into the 
hospital a fortnight ago, for a syphilitic 
sore, situated on the prepuce, accompanied 
with two extensive, and very foul irregular 
cavities in the groins. The surface of each 
excavation, which extended to a great 
depth, was covered by a slough apparently 
of much thickness. Their edges were 
swollen, irregular and everted, and the sur- 
rounding integuments to a very consider- 
able extent, were of a deep red colour, and 
highly painful. The sore on the prepuce 
was superficial and large, but had the ap- 
pearance of the true Hunterian chancre. 
it yielded a small quantity of pus, and 
seemed to be healing. None of the ingui- 
nal glands in the neighbourhood of the ul- 
cers were enlarged. From the inguinal 
sores he suffered constant and occasionally 
very acute pain. His general health was 
much affected. His pulse about 110, sharp 
—he complained of headach, nausea and 
thirst. His skin was dry and hot, and he 
exhibited all the common symptoms of fe- 
brile derangement, in a very marked de- 
gree.—He stated, that nine weeks agohe bee 
came affected with a chancre in the situa- 
tion of the present sore on the prepuce, 
which, in a week after, was followed by 
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the appearance of the buboes. These 
were remarkably inflamed, and proceed- 
ed rapidly to suppuration, and three weeks 
after were discharged. He continued 
to work, and paid little attention to his 
complaints.—The sore on the penis had 
remained stationary, but the buboes, within 
the few days previous to his admission, hed 
become remarkably painful, owing, as he ad- 
mitted, to his free living. He had taken no 
medicine except an occasional purge, and 
had never been affected with any disease of 
his genital organs, previous to the occurence 
of the present—nor had he ever been sali- 
vated by mercury. 

He was ordered to be bled to deliquium 
animi, to have a smart purgative, and a 
large dose of opium at bed-time.—Poultices 
and fomentations to the sores.—Low diet. 

The morning after this treatment was en- 
forced, the change in the appearance of the 
ulcers was striking ; the surrounding inflam- 
mation had greatly disappeared, the pain 
was allayed, the sloughing seemed not t 
be extending, and the constitutional dis- 
turbance was very much dimished. The 
opium was continued nightly, with the same 
general regimen. He continued to improve ; 
in a few days the sloughs were thrown 
off, and granulations appeared beneath. For 
about a week the ulcers diminished in size, 
and seemed to be healing, though slowly. 
but this improvement how ceased to co on, 
and they remained stationary. 

The blue pill was at this time prescribed, 
four were taken in as many successive 
days, and the callous edges of the ulcers 
were frecly pared off.—On the 5th, the 
sores looked ill, and next day had become 
inflamed; and although the mercury was 
immediately withdrawn, the inflammation 
proceeded rapidly to sloughing, and the i- 
guinal excavations were speedily in as bad 
a state as on his admission.—He was once 
more bled to deliquium animi, and the large 
opiate again prescribed, and with marked 
benefit, for the sores have again assumed a 
healing appearance. 

In this patient, who was of a singularly 
initable and delicate habit of body, the 
employment of mercury produced a very 
sudden and pernicious effect, and the bene- 
fits of “ the soothing plan of treatment,” as it 
has been denominated by Mr. Lawreuce, 
were well exemplitied. This method of 
treatment has been employed in this hos- 
pital, more particularly for patients of an 
irritable constitution, in every variety ot 
syphilitic disease, and has been attended 
with very considerable success.—In St. 
Bartholomew's Hospital, we believe it has 
received from Mr. Lawrence a very full 
trial. 





CASE OP EXTENSIVE SYPHILITIC AFFECTION 
OF THE LABIA AND ANUS. 

Mrs, S——, wtat. 2¢.—Each labium 
is much swollen and inflamed. In its mu- 
cous membrane, and that of the nymphe, 
are several very extensive ulcerations, with 
everted, irregular, and highly vascular 
edges. These ulcers have the appearance 
of the Hunterian chancre. The integuments 
of the perineum are likewise in a very 
diseased state, being swollen, thickened, 
and of a livid colour, but not ulcerated, ex- 
cept in the immediate vicinity of the anus, 
Around the latter, and projecting from the 
rectum, are a great many cauliflower excre- 
scences, of irregular shape and size, and of a 
spongy and very vascular structure. Be- 
sides these, there are seen several small 
tumours resembling in appearance piles, 
the whole forming a congeries of foreign 
bodies completely filling up the outlet of the 
great intestine. The skin in the vicinity of 
the anus is likewise much diseased, and at 
many places ulcerated and excoriated. The 
sphincter ani at one point seems to have been 
divided, as a wound still remains at the side 
of the rectum, which communicates with 
the cavity of the intestine, 

Her general health has suffered consider- 
ably from the constant irritation and in- 
flammation of the diseased soft parts, and 
she has consequently become weak and 
somewhat emaciated, but she has no symp- 
toms of a constitutional venereal taint. Her 
throat is sound, and no where in her skin 
can there be discovered any trace of a sy- 
philitic eruption. 

She reports that for the last four years 
she has been troubled with piles to a 
very great extent; these induced the for- 
mation of an abscess, which, two years 
since, degenerated into a fistula; for 
the cure of which, an operation was, soon 
after, deemed advisable. The wound, how- 
ver, consequent on this, did not heal, and 
soon after she was admitted into St, 
George's Hospital, where she remained eighit- 
teen weeks without receiving any benefit, 
I'wo months ago she became affected with a 
syphilitic sore, which was followed by many 
thers. ‘The perinwum soon became dis- 
eased, and the ulcerations and cauliflower 
excrescences growing from the anus gra- 
dually formed. 

The case, which has been treated with 
small doses of a solution of oxymuriate of 
mercury, in conjunction with opium, exhi- 
bits an mstance of extensive disease of the 
perineum, anus and rectum, from their vici- 
aity to the venereal sores in the vulva, 
which seems to have spread solely by con- 
tact. it is rather wonderful that a syphi- 
litie affection of such extent should have 
existed so long without producing a single 
constitutional symptom, 
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NZ, VUS MATERNUS.—TETANUS. 


CASE OF SUBCUTANFOUS NA&VUS MATERNUS 
OF THE Lip. 

A healthy boy, about seven years of age, 
was brought to the hospital with nearly the 
whole of the upper lip in a very eniarged 
state. The swelling extended from the 
right angle of the mouth to within an inch 
of the left. The mucous membrane was 
projected outwards, and the disease reach 
ed up to the right ala nasi, which was 
pushed upwards.—The integuments were a 
little more vascular than natural, but very 
little, if at all, diseased, while the mucous 
membrane was perfectly healthy. 

The cellular structure, which is situated 
between the skin and mucous membrane, 
was evidently the seat of disease. It was 
much thickened, and afforded a more solid 
and fleshy feel than when in a sound 
state.—The enlargement did not possess 
the slightest pulsation, but could by pres- 
sure be emptied of a portion of its contents. 
The coronay arteries were felt to be pul- 
sating with remarkable vigour; but when 
the circulation in them was arrested by 
pressure, ne change was produced on the 
size of the lip. 

The disease, which was congenital, and 
had gradually increased in extent, had ne- 
ver been attended with any bieeding. It 
produced much inconvenience and de- 
formity. 

In this case it was proposed to attempt 
to remove the disease, which was almost) 


265 
of the skin, both at the anterior and poste- 
rior fold of the axilla, which in some degree 


| interfered with the motions of the arm. At 
|a month after admission, an operation was 
|performed by Mr. Cooper, which, in fact, 
| consisted simply in the division of the parts. 
| About three weeks afterwards, on the 14th 
}of October, and when, as we before stated, 
the wound was in a healthy condition and 
healing fast, she complained of stiffness at 
the back of the neck, which she attributed to 
cold. On the following day, Monday the 
| 15th, the stiffness had somewhat increased, 
|and was attended with some pain, and on 
Tuesday the particular attention of the 
dresser was called to her; the bowels at 
this time were constipated, there was much 
rigidity of the muscles of the neck and those 
beneath the jaw, and the mouth could only 
be opened toa short distance. A purgative 
draught was prescribed to be taken every 
three hours, and a pill, composed of tartar 
/emetic, opium, and calomel, ordered to be 
taken every six hours, In the evening a 
| purgative enema wasadministered. On the 
| following day, the 17th, the symptoms were 
|further aggravated; the pulse was very 
rapid, and there was general spasm of the 
|muscles, A warm bath was directed, and the 
} antimony and opium continued, the calomel 
being omitted. Hemlock poultices were 
applied on the day previously, and these 
| were continued. 
On the 18th, the poor girl was in a most 


entirely confined to the subcutaneous struc- distressing condition, all the symptoms of 
ture, by surrounding it with ligatures intro- | tetanus existing ina high degree ; the warm 
duced through the mucous membrane, which | bath afforded slight relief. Half a drachm of 
would, if the operation succeeded, pre-| laudanum was exhibited, which in some de- 
serve the natural form and appearance of gree appeared to lessen the violence of the 





the lip externally. The boy, however, left 
the hospital, and has not since returned. 





GUY’S HOSPITAL. 
CASE OF TETANUS 
SION OF 


A BURN. 


FOLLOWING THE DIVI- 
CICATRICES, CONSEQUENT UPON 


Tur following case of tetanus, supervening 
the division of cicatrices of long standing, 
and the result of a severe burn, has excited 
much interest. The tetanic symptoms, it 
will be seen, came on three weeks after the 
performance of the operation, and at a pe- 


riod when the wound was granulating, and | 


in a very healthy condition ; the disease ran 
its course uncontrolled by the means em- 
ployed, and proved fatal on the ninth day. 
The patient, a spare female, 15 years of 
age, and of light complexion, was admitted 
into Mary’s Ward on the Sth of September, 
under Mr. Bransby Cooper. She had been 
severely burned when about three years old, 
and in consequence there were contractions 
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symptoms ; subsequently the dose was re- 
peated twice, without any manifest effect. 

On the 19th and 20th, the poor girl 
continued in a most distressing state ; the 
slightest excitement bringing on the most 
violent spasms of all the muscles of the body ; 
the pulse was very rapid and skin moist, 
and these symptoms prevailed in a remark- 
able degree throughout the disease, -#ther 
was now frequently exhibited, and on the 
20th a turpentine enema was exhibited, the 
|bowels not having been freely acted upon 
| Since the attack, 

On the 2ist, a blister was applied to the 
pit of the stomach; the symptoms, if pos- 
jsible, had increased in violence, and the 
poor creature was now incapable of taking 
either medicine or nutriment. She conti- 
nued in this state throughout the following 
day, and until about eleven o'clock of Tues- 
day morning, the 23d, when she died, being 
perfectly sensible, as indeed she had been, 
throughout the entire progress of the dis- 
ease. 

The friends would not permit the body to 
be examined, 
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THE LANCET. 
London, Saturday, November 17, 1827. 


a 


Wer call the attention of our readers to 
an account of the system of medical educa- 
tion pursued in the German Universities, 
which has been transmitted to us by Dr. 
Kixp, a German Physician resident in this 
metropolis. It is written with great per- 
spicuity and intelligence, and will be read 
with interest at a moment when a reform 
of the scheme of education, which has so 
long disgraced the medical profession in this 
country, is called for with a voice too power- 
ful to be successfully resisted by the oli- 
garchy who are interested in maintaining 
existing abuses. We have not time to 
enter this week into a detailed examination 
of Dr. Krxp’s paper; but we may observe, 
in passing, that the German system of edu- 
cation, though upon the whole incomparably 
superior to the course of medical study 
prescribed in this country, is not altogether 
untainted with a leaven of absurdity, which 
pervades most of the ancient academical 
institutions throughout Europe. At Berlin 
an attempt seems to have been made to get 
rid of the system of certificates, and to make 
the admission of students to the practice of 
the medical profession entirely dependent 
on the result of their examination. In 
other universities, however, the candidate 
is compelled to produce certificates of his 
attendance on certain courses of lectures, 
at his examination. Now it is evident that 
the examination of the candidate for a 
medical degree, is either a sufficient test of 
his competency without such certificates, 
orit is not. If it be, of itself, a sufficient 
test of his competency, there can be no 
necessity for enforcing the production of 
certificates ; if it be an insufficient test, the 
production of such certificate affords not the 
smallest additional security for the candi- 





date’s competency : for there is no instance, 
we presume, in which a professor ever re- 
fused to grant a certificate of attendance on 
lectures to a pupil who had paid for the pri- 
vilege of attending them. In fact, where 
a professor's class is large, it is scarcely 
possible that he can be cognizant of the 
presence or absence of a particular pupil, 
and the certificate is evidence only of the 
fact of his having received a certdin sum 
from a student who may or may not have 
attended the course. 

As a proof of the superiority of the Ger- 
man system to our own, we need only refer 
to that part of Dr. Krxp’s communication 
which falls under the head of clinical in- 
struction. Let the reader contrast the care 
and diligence with which the German pro- 
fessors watch over the progress of their pu- 
pils, and gradually initiate them into the 
practice of their profession at the bed side of 
the patient, with the manner in which most 
of our English professors perambulate the 
hospital wards with a score of breathless 
pupils at their tails. It will be seen that 
one class of German teachers, namely, the 
botanical professors, occasionally walk the 
Jields with their pupils; a trait of simplicity 
which will probably afford as much amuse- 
ment to our privileged professors, as the 
English scheme of walking the hospitals 
excites astonishment among our brethren of 
the continent. In justice to the German 
teachers, it must be admitted that they 
rarely undertake to impart knowledge 
which they have not themselves thoroughly 
acquired, and that they perform their duty 
with a conscientious zeal for the edvance- 
ment of their pupils. We are the more 
disposed to render them this justice, be- 
cause we are aware that there exist in this 
country many unfounded prejudices against 
German professors, and the German schools 
of philosophy. Germany has been repre- 
sented as the hot-bed of empiricism and 
scepticism ; and as the nurse of all man- 


ner of false pretenders to philososhy and 
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-tended into this part of the subject; but 





NECESSITY OF A MEDICAL 


seience. The manner in which the founders 
of the system of phrenology were assailed 
by an influential part of our periodical press, 
may be cited as an example of the spirit in 
which currency has been given to impres- 
sions unfavourable to the philosophers of 
Germany. Many parts of the system of 
Drs, Gat and Spunzneim were no doubt 
sufficiently vulnerable, and might even 
afford fair matter for ridicule ; for we admit 
that ridicule may be legitimately employed 
as an auxiliary of reason in the detection 
and exposure of error. But it was not so 
much the system as the authors of it upon 
whom a writer, whose wit is generally found 
happily combined with reason on the side of 
truth, condescended on this occasion to pour 
forth all the phials of his sarcastic wrath. 
Drs. Gaz and Spurznem were held up 
to public scorn, as impudent impostors and 
interlopers in a field of science with which 
they were utterly unacquainted. Now, 
whatever may be the errors of the sys- 
tem of phrenology, the eharge of igno- 
rance made by the Edinburgh reviewers 
upon the authors of it was at any rate 
most unfair and unmerited. If physiolo- 
gists know any thing of the anatomy and 
physiology of the brain, they are indebted for 
their knowledge to Drs. Gavi and Spurz- 
HEIM, Whose great work on that subject 
contains a mine. of valuable physiological 
observations, which, laying out of the ques- 
tion the soundness or fallacy of the conclu- 
sions deduced from them, may be explored 
with advantage by those whe are most op- 
posed to the peculiar views of the wiiters. 
We have been led further than we in- 


shall return at an early opportunity to an 
examination of Dr. Kinp’s paper, and of 
the general question of medical education. 





Atrnoven the medical ranks equally 
high with the other liberal professions, yet 
its members, as a body, until lately, have not 
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enjoyed what could be denominated a poli- 
tical existence. This extraordinary circum- 
stance may, in a great mensure, be ac- 
counted for by their almost unanimous ex- 
clusion from all offices of dignity, respon- 
sibility and wealth. 

The church has its bishops, with diocesses 
of enormous revenues, and its thousands 
of fat rectors, with their rich rectories. The 
law has its chancellors, vice-chancellors, 
judges, attorneys and solicitors-general, colo-~ 
nial judges, and their subordinate-officers, 
masters in chancery, police-magistrates,com- 
missioners of bankrupts, with many others, 
too numerous to mention. Such is the am- 
ple reward which awaits those who may 
distinguish themselves in the church or in 
the law ; whilst, in medicine, the height of 
a man’s ambition is, to be appointed either 
as physician or surgeon to a hospital, with 
a salary of forty pounds a year; or to receive 
a similar appointment at an infirmary or dis- 
pensary, without any salary at all. Thus 
situated, it is not surprising the mass of 
the public should view the profession of 
the law, and that of the church, with a more 
respectful eye than that of physic, because 
wealth and patronage are two prolific 
sources of deference. 

When it is recollected, that in the House 
of Lords we have the Lord Chancellor, the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, with a host of 
ex-chancellors, lords who sprang from law- 
yers, and a dozen or so of bishops; who 
ean consider it extraordinary that the pul- 
pit and the bar should be protected with 
unceasing care. In the House of Commons, 
too, lawyers invariably possess great, we 
may almost say, unconstitutional influence ; 
and if any office of importance become 
vacant, a lawyer is sure to have his foot on 
the step, before others are aware that a va- 
cancy has occurred, Are then the public 
interests best guarded, by conferring on the 
members of the church and the law such 
vast dignity and wealth, to the contumacious 
neglect of the members of the medical pro- 
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fession?—We think not, and believe that 
this opinion will become general, when the 
subject shall have received that considera- 
tion and discussion, which its importance 
deserves, Surgeons and physicians are not 
even allowed to preside in establishments 
which are avowedly devoted to professional 
objects—thus the ‘‘ Navy Medical Board” in- 
clades but two members of the medical pro- 
fession, although consisting of seven per- 
sons. It is not insinuated that the duties 
of this establishment are inadequately exe- 
cuted, because we believe the fact to be 
otherwise ; and merely advert to it as an 
instance of the indifference with which 
the interests of our profession are regarded 
at head-quarters ; and to show, that medi- 
cal men are not allowed to occupy even 
those offices that are avowedly medical. 

But we are anxious to inquire whether 
the public welfare would not be best con- 
sulted if certain offices were filled exclusively 
by medical men, which are now almost 
exclusively filled by lawyers. That there 
are many such we cannot entertain a doubt, 
but on this occasion shall notice only one, 
viz. that of Coroner. It is unnecessary to 
trace the history of this office, or to inquire 
what was its ancient dignity; it is enough 
to show the manner in which its duties are 
executed at present. The legal knowledge 
required of the Coroner may be comprised 
in a nut-sbell, and could be learned even 
by a dunce within an hour; what other 
qualification then does the office demand 
for the efficient discharge of the most im- 
portant of the duties connected with it!— 
First-rate MEDICAL ACQUIREMENTS. 

The ignorance of Coroners is proverbial, 
but their ignorance in medical matters is 
a scandal to the criminal justice of the 


country; unfortunately, this is not the! 
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the loathsome dungeons of a jail, and 
finally placed at the bar of justice as crimi- 
nals, when not a tittle of evidence ever 
existed, by which the charge could be sub- 
stantiated; or if adduced for such a pur- 
pose, could only elicit a smile from the 
well informed. Thus an innocent man often 
undergoes undeserved punishment, and his 
character receives a stigma that he can 
never remove. here are many other evils 
which we shall advert to hereafter, and, 
in fact, continue to notice until we con- 
vince the public and parliament, that no in- 
dividuals should be allowed to hold the 
office of coroner, without having received a 
first-rate medical education. 

We have been induced to call public at- 
tention to the subject, on this occasion, in 
consequence of two curious inquests that 
have recently been held ; one at Dover, and 
another at Saecton, in Statfordshire. The 
following are the particulars of the Dover 
affair :— 

On Tuesday, Oct. 2, John Weston, atat. 
45, obtained a ticket for the Dover Dis- 
pensary, and complaining of some rheu- 
matic affection, was bled by the apprentice ; 
about four o'clock on the following morning, 
the arm (like poor Wheeler's) had become 
so much swollen from the tightness of the 
bandage, that he desired his wife to 
go for medical assistance. The dispensary 
assistant attended, loosened the bandage, 
and administered an anodyne; but things 
still growing worse, Mr.Sanxer, the sur- 
geon of the Dispensary, with his two pupils, 
attended and performed some operation on 
the man’s arm, and on Thursday morning 
at four o’clock the poor fellow expired. 
The Dispensary Committee being dissatis- 
fied, an inquest was held, Mr. Sankey at 





the same time stating, that he courted in- 


worst part of the evil, as it frequently hap-|quiry; at this Inquest, only Mr. Sankey 
pens, that owing to the extreme stupidity and his pupils were examined, neither the 
of these men, in matters relating to disease,| man’s wife nor any other person being 
and the immediate causes of death, that/called. Mr. Sankey swore that the artery of 
Many innocent persons are incarcerated in| the arm had nor sexn cut, and he further 
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swore that he had riep it. Verdict “ Died 
by the visitation of God.” On the absur- 
dity of this evidence being pointed out by 
various medical practitioners, a second in- 
quest was demanded by the public, when 
three medical gentlemen were deputed 
to examine the arm, who found two liga- 
tures on the brachial artery anove the 
wound ; and immediately below the lower 
ligature, about an inch of the vessel had 
been cut away at the part corresponding 
to the opening made into the vein. Mr. 
Sankey at this inquest deposed that when 
he saw the patient he thought there was 
an internal arterial bleeding, and that he 
accordingly tied the vessel above the 
wound, but that when he examined the 
body after death, he found that the artery 
had not been cut, The wisdom and love 
of truth displayed by the coroner on this 
occasion, are only equalled by the ex- 
traordinary skill and swearing of the sur- 
geon. The coroner holds an inquest, and is 
satisfied with the evidence of the three im- 
plicated parties ; he is informed by the sur- 
geon that the artery was not crt, by the 
same surgeon that he tied the vessels ; and 
why *—becuuse it was Nor cut! Thus both 
coroner and surgeon were quite satisfied. 


| 
| 


Precious surgeon ! precious coroner! 

The other inquest was held at Shelton, 
on the body of a newly-born male child. <A 
surgeon of the name of Harding gave it as 
his opinion, that the infant was sritt- 
eorN; When the coroner, a Mr. Dent, 
stated to the jury, that though it appeared 
from the evidence that the child was not 
born alive, yet the offence of concealing its 
birth was so fully proved against the pri- 
soner, that it became a duty to make her 
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this case, which is to be found in the Pottery 
Mercury, together with a detailed account 
of the Dover inquests, surgery and swear- 
ing, we will insert next week. Till when, 
we bid adieu to the non-medical coroners, 
and Mr. Swearing Sankey. 








Ir is probable that we may diffuse con- 
siderable benefits, by investigating the na- 
ture of that condition of the intellect which 
is denominated unsoundness, and which has 
not been hitherto defined by lawyer or 
physician, although it is often employed for 
the mischievous purpose of depriving a 
rational individual of the exercise of his 
property, and of consigning his person to 
the custody of keepers. That we are not 
singular in our objections to the destructive 
force of this unexplained phrase, ‘+ unsound- 
ness of mind,”’ we quote the expressions of 
Dr. Haslam, in his oration before the Lon- 
don Medical Society, as reported in Tue 
Laycer of the 18th of March, 18296:— 
*« In the successful prosecution of this sub- 
ject, (the nature of the human mind,) we 
may expect a nicer discrimination between 
crime and insanity, than has been hitherto 
established ; and anticipate the explosion 
of that baneful doctrine of the mind’s un- 
soundness, the mischievous contrivance of 
forensic subtlety, the refuge of ignorance, 
and the tool of fraud ; the blazon of material- 
ism, an insult to common sense, and a libel 
on the Christian religion.” This character 
of unsoundnes of mind, if such state can be 
satisfactorily proved, is deserving of the 
gravest reprehension ; and it is to be hoped, 
that some of our correspondents who are 
enamoured of the doctrine, and who profit 
hy its convenience, will correctly demon- 





a public example ; and this could only be 
done, by returning a verdict of wi/ful mur- | 
der! The jury consulted—a very intellec- 
tual consultation it must have been—and the 
asses positively did bring in a verdict of 
wilful murder; thus making the woman 


| which is neither idiotcy, lunacy, 


strate some state of the human intellect, 
nor insanity, 
i. 


id. A 





that may be « 
These observations have been suggested, 


by a perusal of the reported proceedings in 
a case of alleged lunacy, that lately occurred 





KILL a still-born child. A brief report of 
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at Nottingham ; wiicre the jury, either by 
their own deliberations, or from some dis- 
interested assistance they may have received 
from the commissioners, promulgated the 
following extraordinary verdict :—* We find 
that the Rev. William Holmes is nor a 
lunatic; but from loss of memory, partly 
arising from paralysis, and partly from old 
age, he is incompetent to manage his affairs ; 
and, consreventiy, that he is of unsound 
mind, for two years last past.” To es- 
tablish unsoundness of mind, this philo- 
sophieal jury have only adduced, that by 
paralysis and old age, he labours under a loss 
of memory, which is the common lot of all 
human beings. Every individual, as he ad- 
vances in years, forgets the names of his ac- 


quaintance, and the date of events; fre- 
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indignation of his parent, by proving him 
susceptible of the common fallibilities of 
our nature, and interpreting the usual 
lapses of recollection, as incompetence and 
unsoundness of mind, If we examine this 
subject more intimately, we shall discover 
the manifest impropriety of the term un- 
soundness, which is the negative of sound. 
Could the possession of perfectly sound 
mind be attributed to any human being, 
(which has never been pretended) any, 
even the slightest deflection from such per- 
fect state, would constitute a degree of un- 
soundness ; any imperfection in the sensi- 
tive organs, by which our perceptions are 
conveyed, and which are the foundations of 
our intellectual acquirements, would amount 
to unsoundness. The most trifling lapse of 











quently repeats inquiries that have been | recollection, the slightest error in judgment, 
previously answered, and tells the same | | ot defect in the process of reasoning, would 
story over again. ‘This decline of the recol- | constitute unsoundness, as such frailties are 
lection in old age, is a law of our nature, | aberrations from perfect soundness of mind. 
the establishment of divine wisdom; and The lawyer, even Lord Hardwicke, with 
to this state of unsouniiness, every indi-| whom this pernicious doctrine appears to 
vidual of the Nottingham Jury will be re-| have originated, has not described any 
duced, in the unfortunate event of the pro-_ symptoms by which this wnsoundness can be 
traction of his existence to that period, detected; nor has any physician, who has 
which was formerly denominated an honour- | exclusively devoted himself to the particu- 
able old age. Long life, under such a | lar investigation of the mind in its various 
system, will prove the greatest curse that| vicissitudes, even affected to define this 
can befall our species, and create ad-) state of unsoundness, as distinguished from 
ditional invitations to suicide, in order to | idiotey, lunacy, or insanity. It is therefore 
avert the horrors of 3 madhouse, or the a fair presumption, that this undefined state 
cruelties of unprincipled relatives. ‘The ex-| of unsoundness of mind, is the mere crea- 
tension of this doctrine will become the | ture of Lord Hardwicke’s imagination, and 
great bar to industry, and subvert those that succeeding chancellors, who have 
economical habits by which a fortune is) adopted this ambiguous phrase, have fondly 
accumulated, as every one will necessarily dreamed of the same ‘phantom. Mark the 
anticipate, when he has passed the meridian consecutive absurdity of this process. The 
of life, that he is daily verging on unsound- | Nottingham Jury, twelve ordinary men— 
new; and that to prove this nefarious hypo- | ., Whose souls proud science never taught 
thesis, tlie best part of his property will be| —_to stray 

sacrificed to the rapacity of lawyer and | far as the solar walk, or milky way,” 
physician. If such be the facility of dis-| of course putting watch-makers and dairy, 
qualifying a rational person from the manage- | nen out of the question ; these twelve men, 
ment of his affairs, a door is opened whereby | without rudder, compass, or chart, are di- 
the heartless relative may set aside the just! rected to discover this sate af unsoundness 
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and in the event of their verdict, to place 
the unfortunate individual in a condition of 
equal disqualification with an ideot ex na- 
turtate, or with alunatic. In this legal in- 
quisition, you may readily suppose that much 
conflicting and contradictory evidence was 
adduced. The party that had petitioned 
for the commission (his own daughter! !!) 
was in no degree reserved in “ scraping 
together ” every possible testimony to dete- 
riorate the intellect of her father: and 
those who opposed the commission, persons 
of the highest respectability, morality, and 
science, deposed, from their intimate know- 
ledge, and medical investigations, that his 
mind was wholly exempt from insanity ,—that 
he wes a rational agent, and a responsible 
being. In order to proceed fairly, we will, 
for the present, neutralize, or rather, set 
aside, these opposite testimdénies, in order to 
exhibit the conduct of this Nottingham Jury. 
In all the important inquisitions that have 
been held in the metropolis, and we believe 
elsewhere, relating to lunacy, the supposed 
lunatic has been produced, when the evi- 
dence, for and against the commission, had 
been concluded; in order that the jury, 
after having heard the evidence on both 
sides, might, by personal inquiries, ascertain 
the actual state of his mind, and thereby 
become enabled, conscientiously, to dis- 
charge their duty. It must be evident, that 
in a contested inquiry, the jury ought uot 
to give implicit credit to either side ; and if 
they are honest and intelligent persons, no- 
thing but the evidence of their own minds, 
by personal intercourse with the supposed 
lunatic, ought to satisfy their love of truth, 
honourable feelings, and solemn obligations. 
Yet this Nottingham and notable jury, 
NEVER SAW THE SUPPOSED LUNATIC ! 





Tne Pupils of St. Bartholomew's Hospita) 
continue to complain mest bitterly of the 
manner in which their interests are disre- 
' garded by the medical officers of that insti- 
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tution. We are really surprised how indi- 
viduals, having any pretensions to the cha- 
racter of men of honour, and gentlemen, can 
coolly pocket the enormous fees extorted 
from the students, without attempting to 
afford them the smallest equivalent in the 
shape of instruction. The post mortem ex- 
aminations are neither publicly announced 
nor publicly effected ; notices of operations 
are seldom or never posted ; the anatomical 
demonstrations are usually given about 
twelve or one o'clock in the Theatre, whilst 
the surgeons of the hospital are seeing the 
patients in the wards ; and to complete the 
catalogue of evils, no regular course of cli- 
nical lectures is delivered : in fact, unless 
from Mr. Lawrence, the pupils scarcely 
hear a word explanatory of any disease in 
the hospital. We fear that the students 
will find no adequate remedy without an 
application to the Committee of Governors. 





Own Monday last, at the Veterinary Col- 
lege, Mr. Coleman commenced the delivery 
of his annual patent staff, miscalled ‘‘ Lec- 
tures.” The professor was more than usu- 
ally guarded in his expressions, broached 
no new doctrines, abstained from recom- 
mending his patent frog-pressure shoe, pa- 
tent spit-bar shoe, and his two or three 
dozen other patent shoes, and studiously 
avoided noticing the controversies on vete- 
rinary affairs which have engaged the atten- 
tion of veterinary surgeons during the past 
year. In this he displayed more of saga- 
city than of liberality, It would seem in- 
deed that he does not like public diseus- 
sions, ur thathis valuable and scientific doc- 
trines should be subjected to the scrutiny of 
the vulgar; as he had the modesty in the 
course of his lecture to say, that if any gen- 
tleman had entered to his class with a view 
to take notes of his lectures for publica- 
tion, he would, on application, return him 
his money, as he was determined that they 
should not appear in print. God help the 
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man! be surely might have recollected that 
there are far cheaper methods of soiling pa- 
per than by impressing on it the typical 
marks of such nonsensical trash. But we 


TO HIS SUBSCRIBERS. 


are generally the refuge of insincerity, while 
the lotensity of real emotion is indicated 
by one brief expression, which defies _mis- 
conception, aud cannot but be tre. A 
complete explanation of this vexatious affair 








ir is, however, due from me ; and | proceed to 
would have Mr. Coleman bear in mind, that| .i,. it as briefly and as explicitly as I am 


the veterinary college has had expended | able. 
upon it fifteen thousand pounds of the pub- I went to Exeter in March, 1896, as a 


. . : perfect stranger, having been induced to 
lic money, granted at different periods by jeave my native county (Stafford) by 


Government ; that the country therefore has threatening symptoms of phthisis, and di- 
, , rae _|Tected to Devon as a warm part of the 

0 right to whet the ioctitntion Beses island, by the same unwelcome monitor. 
complished for the advancement of science ; | Finding myself a good deal at leisure, I de- 
t tly his lectures are not | termined to consult some gentlemen of 
oS ~ ee blic (if th Exeter with whom I had become acquainted, 
less the property of the public (if wor |respecting the expediency of adopting a 
any thing) than those of Mr. Abernethy, plan that I had long reflected upon, 
or those delivered at the College of Sur-,2#mely, that of giving a course of ana- 


ocala a | tomical lectu-es to gentlemen of any pro- 
geons, or any other public institution. |fession, who might be inclined to study 


{anatomy as a branch of general science. 
| The suggestion was warmly approved, and 
| 1 commenced in October with the pleasure 
Tue discussion on the treatment of ery- °f addressing about fifty gentlemen, among 

“ |whom were medical practioners and stu- 

sipelas was resumed at the Medico-Chirur- | dents, reverend gentlemen, attorneys, ar- 
| tists, and others of like respectability. Our 

gical Society on Tuesday evening, and number declined to about forty, at which it 
continued. We were occupied upon pre- 

Mr. Law. liminary objects and osteology, during the 
r : | course of about ten lectures. At the time 
nance delivered a most eloquent speech, of the 8th, 1 wrote to a friend in London to 
supporting and further developing the prin- Procure a subject, an office which none was 
|either more capable or more willing to per- 

ciples which he maintained on a former' form. Owing, however, to the wretched 
condition of the profession in this respect, 
evening. Want of space compels us to de- | no subject could be obtained. Many letters 
passed between us, and the lectures in the 

fer the report. mean time drew desultory and unconnected. 
Asa dernier resort, therefore, to the hazard 
of which I was by no means unawake, and 
which | had taken great pains to avoid, I was 
“a. compelled to authorise the disinterment of 
We insert the following letter from Mr.| 9 body from a place half a mile distant from 
Cooke, and will publish a full list of the ~~ pen! I ie ny on om that 
: oe the business would have been well con- 
seheoribers in our ensuing Number :— ducted. I should not be justified in going 
into more particulars upon this point, but 
MR. COOKE’S LETTER TO HIS svuascriseRns, | medical men wil! know what is meant by 


e ; ‘ P the word every. 

ENTLEMEN,—It seems very ordinary an : 

trifling, to say that I am deeply grateful for | Mendoagt, time Gt, dcx. 

your very liberal subscription, the amount |The event was this. A grave was seen to 
of which (226l. 8s.) has been conveyed to|/have been disturbed, a certain person was 
me by Mr. Wakley. Your subscription | suspected to be the agent, and the offi- 
owes its commencement to the high public cers were directed to my house, partly by 
spirit, as well as the kindly feeling, of the |his family, and partly by my own circular. 
Editor of Tur Lancer, and it has had a They arrived at ten o'clock on the following 
more than satisfactory consummation from | morning, by which time 1 had commenced 
the same honourable principles in yourselves. | my dissection, having to meet my fellow 
These perhaps may sound as common-place | students on that evening. The body was 








lasted upwards of two hours. 








expressions, signifying little, and not even identified, and I was conducted to the . 


expressing much ; but verbose professions | Guildhall, and there the matter was viewed 
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as an offence of a very serious nature, the 
aim and object of the accused being entirely 
overlooked, as if the moral turpitude of our 
actions were not to be estimated by any such 
astandard. A small quantity of linen was 
said to be missing, and the officers were 
resent in search of it, it being deemed 
necessary for the ends of public justice that 
1 should be indicted both for the mis- 
demeanour, and for a felony. This seems 
very extraordinary, but to the vulgar mind 
the very name of anatomy is a bugbear ; 
because in the plenitude of consummate 
and contented “ fat and pursy” ignorance, 
it knows not that any useful science is 
meant by the term, but conceives it as 
just synonymous and equally indefinable, 
with the “ raw head and bloody bones” 
of the still relished nursery tale. 

Il and my securities were bound over in 
4001. to answer the offence at the assize, 
not however till after a grave debate whe- 
ther so deep dyed a crime were legally 
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consider the best mode of prosecuting,” &c ; 
the occurrence of such meetings, and the 
discussion of their affairs ; continual legal 
consultations ; the necessity of going to 
town on the same business; the loss of 
practice ; and a very unpleasant kind of 
provincial notoriety. My prosecutors con- 
sisted of the undiscerning many of a popu- 
lous parish ; and their tant end 

was, as much as possible, to harass feelings 
and destroy reputation. But you, Gentle- 
men, bya noble and strenuous effort, have 
blasted that endeavour;—you have taught 
the young anatomist that he may pursue 
his studies fearlessly}; and you have told 
the public generally, that until their good 
sense leads them to protect anatomists in- 
stead of persecuting them, you will your- 
selves advocate their own cause, and com- 
pel the public to allow their medical ad- 
visers to qualify themselves, whether they 
will or no. When I consider the great 
amount of your subscription, 1 am equally 








hailable. Fearing the effect of popular pre- 
judice, I procured the removal of my cause 
into the Court of King’s Bench. 

It was tried at Exeter before Mr. Justice 
Park, and after conviction upon the misde- 
meanour, the charge of felony was ridiculed 
by that learned Judge, and by him the coun- 
sel for the prosecution was easily induced 
to give it up; not (as was hinted) for the 
sake of my character so much as in charity 
for that of his clients. The result is well 
known. I was fined 100I., and only escaped 
imprisonment on account of what the court 
was pleased to call my otherwise good cha- 
racter, and from the fact of my having a 
wife and family dependent upon my exer- 
tions. 

Thus, Gentlemen, we are obnoxious to 
fine and imprisonment for paying obedience 
to the laws. We have legally-appointed 
examiners on the one hand, who bid us dis- 
sect human bodies, and we have legal sages 
on the other who forbid us to possess them. 
Surely these potentates should condescend 
to an armistice, so as to take breath and 
consider this point—whether sound health 
be preferable to disease, or a long and fatal 
illness to one of short duration terminating 
in health. ‘Then, accordingly as they hap- 
pened to determine, we might either pursue 
our studies or turn our hands ; or in the 
event of the point being considered indeter- 
minable, (as in effect it is at present,) we 
might either adopt the profession with all 
its absurdities, or (what would be better) 
decline both. 

This, Gentlemen, is a “ brief abstract” of 
what was avery long and harassing process ; 
commencing in November, continued till 
May, and attended by concurrent annoy- 
ances daily arising, such as vestry-meetings 


publicly called during church service, ‘* to 





astonished at the fine liberality of the me- 
dical profession, and at the powerful action 
of that engine by whose operation the work 
has been done. I congratulate you, Gen- 
tlemen, upon your possession of this inde- 
pendent medical observer, as upon the ex- 
istence of what has heretofore been a great 
desiceratum, viz. a medical periodical, 
whose business should be to watch over 
the interests of medical students, to report 
the proceedings of medical societies, to ob- 
serve and « icate to the pr fession the 
practice of those gentlemen who fill public 
stations, to report important cases, and to 
form a free channel through which the 
humblest individual injured may obtain re- 
dress, and the most exalted, if doing ill, may 
hear the voice of reproof. 

At the first proposal, and during the pto- 
gress of your subscription, | have felt sen- 
sations of deep humility, upon reflecting 
that so high and munificent a proposition, so 
grand in sentiment and in feeling, should 
have for its aim a mark so obscure and hum- 
ble ; but I have reflected that individual 
merit was no point of consideration,—that 
anatomy was to be protected, that the por- 
tal of the medical temple was to be defend- 
ed ; and upon this reflection, I have learned 
to view the case indifferently, and as one 
rather regarding the profession than myself. 
Many of the most distinguished members of 
that profession have done me the honour of 
suffering their names to appear ; and though 
other eminent individuals have chosen ra- 
ther to do good by stealth, forbidding any 
public announcement of their names, yet 
such and so general has been the feeling of 
generosity and zeal for the science, that I 
am justified in boasting of having received 
the support of the. medical profession. In 
conclusion I beg particularly to thank 
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those gentlemen, who, as members of va- 
rious medical societies, have thought proper 
to honour me with their notice, To those 
also | present my sincere acknowledgments, 
who have devoted some time to a sort of 
canvass of their medical friends. To all | 
Tepeat my assurances of the high sense | en- 
tertain of their liberality and public spirit, 
trusting that while | steadily pursue the 
path upon which | have entered, 1 shall 
never lessen the dignity of our common 
profession by any act really entailing dis- 


I have the honor to be, 
Gentlemen, 
Your very obedient and much obliged 
Servant, 
Wa. Cooxer. 
London, Nov. 12th., 1897, 





SUBSCRIPTION 


TO PAY THE FINE AND LAW EXPENSES OF 
MA. W. COOKE, OF EXETER. 


To the Editor of Tux Lancer. 


Sin,—l was extremely sorry to observe in | 
your last Lancet, that the subscription for 
Mr. Cooke had finelly closed by that gentle- 
man’s desire. I had collected the sum of 
3i, 11s., and my reason for not forwarding it 
eather, was from the hope I should be able 
to augment the sum in aid of the subserip- 
tion to indemnify that gentleman from such 
& gT0Ss Oppression. 

I have the honour to remain, 
Sir, 
Your obedient Servant, 


Joun Hewson, 


Lineola, Nov. 9, 1827. 





fad 
Mr. R. Bousfield, Surgeon.... 0 5 O 
E. P, Charlsworth, M.D...... 1 0 0 
Mr. F. E. Frankylin....,.... « 096 0 
Mr. E. B. Drury, not medical . 0 5 O 
Mr. Sulton Harvey, Surgeon .. 0 10 6 
Mr, John Hewson, ditto...... 010 6 
Mr. T. Fawssett, pupil of ditto oO 5 0 
Mr, F. A. Sayles, Dentist... .. O 5 O 
Mr, Tuke, not medical....... 0 5 O 

311 0 


Amount before advertised ..., 22217 0 





Total amount of the Subscription, Two 
Hundred avd Twenty-six Pounds Eight 
Shillings. 





WESTMINSTER MEDICAL SOCIETY, 
Saturday, Nov. 10. 





Dr. Somerviite in the Chair. 


Tue minutes of the preceding meeting 
having been read and confirmed, the Presi- 
dent stated, that Dr. Barry had undertaken 
to lay before the Society that evening, a 
communication on the subject of 


INTERNAL ANEURISM. 


Dr. Barry opened the discussion by 
observing, that although the theory and the 
treatment of aneurisms affecting the arteries 
of the great cavities, particularly those of 
the thorax, must have been at all times of 
the most vital importance to mankind and to 
the profession ; and although the subject 
had been already amply treated by the 
ablest men, it had become more pointedly 
interesting to us at the present moment, 
owing to some recent events that had oe 
curred in this metropolis. Dr. Barry la- 
mented the absence of the very distin- 
guished individual to whom these events 
were chiefly due, and paid a high compli- 
ment to his talents. 

The ancients, he said, were absolutely 
silent as to internal aneurisms, unless we 
chose to consider that Hippocrates, when 
he talks of varix of the veins of the lungs, 
alludes to aneurismal dilatation of the tho- 
racic arteries: a thing not improbable, be- 
cause the term vein was then indiscrimi- 
nately applied to all bloed-vessels, and varir 
to all their dilatations. But, as aneurisms 
of the extremities are frequently mentioned 
by Galen, Celsus, and others; and as the 
principles upon which all aneurismal dilata- 
tions are produced and cured, seem to be 
the same, the history of the progressive im- 
provements in the treatment of external, 
will naturally lead us to the application 
of these improvements to the cure of in+ 
ternal, aneurisms. 

After noticing the spontaneous cure—the 
cure by compression—that by tying the ar- 
tery between the tumour and the heart— 
that said to be effected in some rare in- 
stances by bleeding, low living, and rest ; 
and finally, the plan of cure by tying the 
vessel at the distal side of the tumour: 
Dr. Barry contended, that the rationale 
of the cure is the same in all, viz. the di- 
minution of motion in the blood of the 
aneurismal sac, the consequent formation 
of a coagalum, and the organisation of 
fibrine. The latter, by its contraction, di- 
minishes the size of the clot, by squeezing 
out the more liquid parts, and the red glo- 
bules. Thus vessels are formed. The arterial 
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coats follow this contraction, and thus the sac admitted by surgeons. A case had 
becomes solid, whilst it diminishes in volume. | lately occurred under the care of bis friend 
When Deschamps and Sir A. Cooper tied} Mr. Phillips, where an aneurism of the sub- 
the femoral artery the tumour, the | clavian artery had undergone a spontaneous 
operations failed, because, in both cases,| cure, and he hoped that Mr. Phillips would 
Jateral arteries were left open between the | favour them with an account of the patient. 
ligature and the aneurism. ‘This circum-| In a case of femoral aneurism, in which the 
stance cannot occur when the common common operation was performed by Mr. 
carotid trunk is the subject of operation, | Bell, of tying the artery above the tumour, 
and therefore a eoagulum will be formed | a circumstance had occurred worthy of no- 
between the ligature and the heart, as well| tice. On a certain day after the operation, 
as above the ligature. In aneurismeal dila-| the pulsation in the tumour had slightly re- 
tation of the innominata, and root of the| turned; the day after that had increased, 
subclavian, if the circulation be interrupted | but, on the following day, it had again dis- 
in the carotid, asin the case of Mrs. Den-| appeared. Mr. Mayo again confirmed the 
mark, a less quantity of blood is sent) propriety, in certain cases, of tying the 
through the brachio-cephalic trunk, than in | ligature of an artery on the distal side of 
a state of health. If under these circum-| the tumour. 

stances the subclavian be tied, a still less | Dr. Jonnson thought, that the Society 
quantity will be sent into it; the motion is| was certainly highly obliged to Dr, Barry 
consequently diminished, and the cure,/|for the learning he had displayed on the 
which nature bad commenced, is expedited | subject of aneurism; he had expected to 
and accomplished before the aneurismal | hear a little more concerning its nature and 
tumour has acquired sufficient volume to| causes. There was, in his opinion, a great 
press fatally upon the trachea, or on any other distinction to be made between a mere dila- 
important n. ‘The protrusion of the tation of an artery, which might last for 





sternal end of the clavicle, aud the incipient 
dislocation of the sterno-clavicular articu- 
lation, perceptible in this case before the 
op , have disappeared. The constant 
pains of the head, neck, right shoulder and 





life, and that state where a pouch went off 
from a vessel. He conceived that Mr. 
Lambert's case was one of the former dis- 
ease; and he considered, that the cases in 
support of the operation beyond the tu- 


arm, have ceased; but the dyspnma con-|mour, were by no means v decisive, 
tinnes. Whether this woman's span of life | although he did not, by that %tatement, 
be ultimately prolonged or not, her suffer- | wish to call in question the propriety of the 
ings are certainly diminished, and the prin- | operations, of which he highly ved. 
ciple of the operation hitherto is justified. | He thought, however, that the ligature of 

Dr. Barry hed examined this woman | an artery beyond the tumour, was an opera- 
within the last fifteen days, and he could) tion only applicable to those cases where 
state, that neither percussion nor the ste-/no vessel arose from the sac, or intervened 
thoscope indicates any organic change in | between it and the point of ligature ; fer, in 








the heart. 

Dr, Barry, in conclusion, remarked, that 
it should rather be considered as the mis- 
fortune of the present state of our know- 
ledge, than the fault of individuals, that 
aneurisms of the ascending aorta and its 
arch, are often mistaken for other diseases, 
and not detected before they prove fatal. 
There is, absolutely, neither functional 
symptom, nor physical sign, by which the 
existence of this terrible disease can be 
proved, before the aneurismal bag touches 
the walls of the thorax et some point. 
Then, indeed, percussion and the stetho- 
scope can generally place the matter be- 
yond all doubt. 

He apologised to the Society for taking 
up so much of their valuable time, and sat 
down amidst universal applause. ; 

Mr. Mayo observed, that the propriety 
of the principle of tying an artery beyond 
the aneurism, which had been proposed by 
Anel, Dessault, and Deschamps, and which 
had lately been put into execution in seve- 
ral cases by Mr. Wardrop, was now gene- 


Sir Astley Cooper's case, where such small 
vessels as the epigastric and iliacus internus 
(the Doctor obviously meant the arteria cir- 
cum‘exa ilii interna) came off from the sac, 
the operation had failed. There was a re- 
medy which, in some of these diseases, he 
considered to be of great benefit, namely, 
the application of ice. In a very severe case 
of hypertrophy of the heart, which had lately 
been under his care, the patient bad ob- 
tained extraordinary relief. Dr. Barry had 
mentioned, that in Mrs. Denmark’s case, the 
carotid artery was obliterated, but he was 
decidedly of opinion, that had that been the 
case, the circulation would not have re- 
turned so speedily. 

Mr. Srarronp gave an account of Mr. 
Phillips’s case of aneurism of the subclavian 
artery, which is now undergoing the natural 
process of cure. The tumour is greatly 
diminished ; no pulsation is perceptible in 
it, or in the right carotid or radial arteries, 
fhe motions and sensibility of the arm are 
greatly impaired, and the fingers are of a 
livid hue 
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Mr. Scene offered some general physio- 
logical observations, drawing an analogy be- 
tween the steps of nature in curing aneu- 
rism, and the princi of the operation, 
and thus deducing its practical expediency. 

Mr. Busner, the house-surgeon of St. 
George's Hospital, then rose, at the request 
of Mr. Mayo, to relate the circumstances of 
a case of femoral aneurism, which had lately 
occurred in that institution, under the care 
of Mr. Brodie. The patient was admitted 
for a large popliteal aneurism, which had a 
very violent pulsation, and the integuments 
covering which were very much attenuated. 
Mr. Brodie had tied the femoral artery in 
the usual situation, and the patient had gone 
on well till the thirtieth day, when a slight 
hemorrhage occurred from the wound. 
This, soon after, notwithstanding the appli- 
cation of pressure, recurred to an alarming 
extent, and it was deemed advisable to 
secure the artery in the groin. The patient 
went on well for several days, (we think a 
fortaight,) when a slight bleeding took 
place from the wound ; however, not more 
than a table spoonful was at this time lost. 
Tt was at first supposed, that this might 
arise from some irritation of the granulations. 
It recurred, however, several times. It 
was now conceived, that ossification of the 
arteries might exist; and it was, there- 
fore, not thought advisable again to secure 
the vessel, and an instrament was ap- 
plied to compress the artery, and prevent 
the hemorrhage. This, however, seemed 
to have induced mortification of the limb, 
and the patient died. On dissection, it was 
found that the coats of the artery were not 
ossitied, but converted into a steomatous 
degeneration. 

Dr. Mactrop gave an account of a case 
which had been transmitted to him for pub- 
lication, where an enormous aneurism of 
the subclavian artery (or the aorta) had 
made its way through the ribs, and burst 
into the mamma. ‘This became enormously 
swollen. It only retarded the progress ot 
the disease for a few hours, for it soon gave 
way, and the patient died of hwmorrhage. 

After a discussion on the absurdity and 
utility of the distinctions between the 
domains of surgeons and physicians, which 
was conducted by Messrs. Mayo, Macleod, 
and Thomson, 

Dr. Somervitce proposed, that as the 
hour of meeting was now elapsed, that the 
subject should be resumed at the next meet- 
ing; but, in order that it might apply 
equally to surgeons and physicians, that it 
should be changed to ‘* aneurism in general.’ 
Dr. Barry, in choosing the name ‘* internal 
aneurism,” had done so, because Dr. 
Gregory, in the previous evening, had ex- 

ssed a wish that medical and surgical 


and he thought that denomination might 
apply to both. Of late, great inroads had 
been made on the territories of the physi- 
cians, which he conceived were bounded 
superiorly by the clavicle, and below by 
Poupart’s ligament. Mr. Abernethy had 
first encroached on them, by tying the ex- 
ternal iliac artery ; then that great Tamerlane 
of surgery, Sir Astley Cooper, had tied the 
aorta itself, and now Mr. Wardrop had com- 
menced operations at the other boundary, 
and was rapidly making his way into the 
cavity of the chest. Lie would be most 
happy to enter on the subject of ‘* aneurism 
in general” at the next meeting. 





LONDON MEDICAL SOCIETY. 
Monday, November 12. 


Dr. Hastam, Presidént, in the Chair. 


A crenerat Meeting of the Members took 
place this evening, to receive a report of the 
state of the Society. The Chairman read 
the report, from which it appeared that the 
Society is in a very flourishing condition, 
haviog received a considerable accession in 
the number of its members of late, and hav - 
ing a large balance of money in hand. 
Amongst the names of the corresponding 
members of the Society recently elected, 
we noticed that of Professor Tiedmann. 
The report being concluded, and a list of the 
books lately purchased read at the request 
of Dr. Blick, a discussion then arose with 
respect to the disposal of the papers read 
before the Society. Mr. Field, the Regis- 
trar, contended, that the papers after bemg 
read, became the property of the Society, 
and in consequence should be handed over 
to him and retained in his possession. Mr. 
Field cited an old law to the effect, that pa- 
pers read before the Society, and afterwards 
siven to the Secretary, then exclusively be- 
longe’ to the Society. Dr. Haslam, Mr. 
Waller, and Mr. Gossett, strongly opposed 
the general application of this law, consider- 
ing that it would be highly illiberal to pre- 
vent the members who brought forward 
papers from disposing of them in any man- 
ner they pleased. Dr. Haslam spoke strongly 
of the advantages resulting from a publicity 
of the Society's proceedings ; and Mr. Gos- 
sett very properly remarked, that if an old 
law did exist, which the Society at large 
considered as imposing wnnecessary re- 
straints, it was advisable to annul it, and 
adopt one better suited to their present 
viewsand feelings. But Mr. Field, forsooth, 
did not wish the Society “to be robbed of the 





subjects should be discussed alternately, 


merit which belonged to it ;” that is to say, 
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we suppose, that he thought it better for 
the papers to be transcribed into his book, 
and there for ever buried, than that the 
authors should take other means of giving 
publicity to information, perchance, of the 
most valuable kind. No decisive arrange- 
ment was made on the subject. 

Mr. Gosserr briefly related a case of 
dislocation of the malar bone at present un- 
der his care. The patient is a resurrection 
man, and the accident was occasioned by a 
blow with the fist. The bone is completely 
driven in at its zygomatic junction, and 
course thrown forwards and outwards at its 
attachment with the superior i 
bone. The injury is of a month's duration, 
and it being impossible to reduce the bone, 
the question of the propriety of an operation 
arises out of the circumstance of the man 
being unable to separate his jaws ouly to a 
very limited extent, not more than three 
quarters of an inch. To a question from 
Mr. Lioyd, whether the orbit was injured 
in this case, Mr. Gossett replied, there was 
a “slight twist” perceptible ; the frontal 
connexion of the bone, however, was very 
little impaired. No further discussion took 
place on this subject, and 

Mr. Lioxp next made a few observations 
on ranula, of which disease, he said, that he 
had seen many instances which he had 
treated successiully by the use of a seton, 
after the laying open and injection of the 
tumours had failed. These remarks elicited 
no reply. 

Dr. Biicx spoke of a case of parturition 
which he had lately attended; it was what 
is termed a foot presentation ; the child was 
born, with the exception of the head, and 
having gone so far in expelling the child, 
the uterus ceased to act. In this state of 
affairs, and not being provided with forceps, 
Dr. Blick was fearful that the child would 
be suffocated; he therefore introduced a 
catheter into the child’s mouth, and baving 
attached a bellows to the opposite end, 
proceeded to inflate the lungs. This action 
was kept up for about ten minutes ; the 
sound of respiration soon became distinct, 
and after a few inflations the child began to 
ery. Dr. Blick having now obtained his 
forceps, applied them, and delivered the 
woman with facility. He (Dr. Blick) had 
never before adopted this kind of practice, 
nor could be find any account of such 
practice recorded. The face of the child 
was towards the sacrum. 

Many objections were raised upon the 
treatment of this case ; on the one hand it 
was contended, that the application of the 
forceps was in such circumstances very 
difficult, and, on the other hand, it was ar- 
gued, that there was no necessity for using 
them, the child having passed so low down, 
that the finger might readily have been in- 
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troduced into the mouth. Again it was 
said, that artificial respiration was not re- 
quisite in these cases, and that the chief 
object of attention should be to keep the 
funis free from pressure; others doubted 
that respiration had been effected. The 
Telator of the case said, that he found no 
difficulty in using the forceps in such cases, 
that although it were possible to introduce 
the finger into the child's mouth, it did not 
follow in such a case, as a natural conse- 
quence, that delivery could be effected, 


of | without injurious violence to the child. With 


respect to the non-necessity of artificial re- 
spiration and importance of attending to the 
circulation in the funis, Dr. Blick observed, 
that in 99 cases out of 100, the placenta was 
detached as soon as the body of the child 
was born, and of course the circulation was 
not carried on in such cases, 

A long dispute arose on the employment 
of forceps generally, in the course of which, 
much conflicting testimony was advanced, 
proving that the law does not stand alone 
and unrivalled in its ‘‘ glorious uncertainty.” 
Some of the members, Dr. Williams, Mr. 
Proctor, and others, had attended ‘‘ hun- 
dreds of cases” without using the forceps, 
or with a very few exceptions ; and it was 
further stated, that Mr. Gaitskell of Rother- 
hithe, had attended, during a practice of 40 
years, upwards of sir thousand cases of mid- 
wifery, and had used the forceps only once 
or twice. On the contrary, Dr. Blick said, 
that he had used instruments in some hun- 
dred cases, and he had been invariably suc- 
cessful. He contended that the use of the 
forceps saved the mother much unnecessary 
pain. The opinion and practice of Dr, 
Clark were referred to by Mr. Lloyd, from 
which it appeared, Dr. Clark approved of 
the use of forceps in a great number of 
instances. With respect to the little danger 
in using the forceps, Mr. Lambert said, thet 
an eminent physician-accoucheur of his ac- 
quaintance had used the forceps in upwards 
of seven hundred cases, and had never met 
with any untoward circumstance. 





ABUSES AT ST. BARTHOLOMEW'S, 


To the Editor of Tux Lancer. 


Sirn.—I regret to say that the observa- 
tions which appeared in Tur Lancer of 
the 27th ult., respecting post mortem ex- 
aminations at St. Bartholomew's Hospital, 
have not yet been of any service. Subjects 
are still examined without any prevous no- 
tice, and none but the dressers and pupils, 











who m to stroll into the dead- 
house wr Pa 1h the examinations are be- 
ing made, have an opportunity of seeing 
them. In thep us of the lectures for 
this season it is said, “‘ morbid inspections, 
as 0 ties occur, at one o'clock.” Even 
in th s last particular no regularity is ob- 
served, for examinations are made at all 
hours. This very day, at twelve o'clock, the 
body of a man was opened, to whose case I, 
for one, had paid great attention, and wished 
particul to ascertain the ap ces 
which would present themselves after death . 
but as I had no means of learning at what 
time the inspection was to be made, I was 
py mes in seeing it.—I know no rea- 
son, Sir, why post mortem examinations 
should not be conducted in the anatomical 
theetre, where all students who wish to 
attend might be easily accommodated, At 
all events a notice should be posted on the 
board at the theatre, specifying the day and 
hour when it is intended a morbid inspec- 
tion should be made. 

The physicians and surgeons should re- 
collect that the students pay them most 
handsomely, and they ought in duty to afford 
their pu ils every facility for making them- 
selves thoroughly acquainted with every 
branch of their profession. Hoping you 
will find space for these remarks in your 
truly valuable journal, through which so 
many abuses have already been amended, 

I subscribe myself, Sir, 
Your obedient servannt, 
A Srvuperr. 
Nov. 7th. 








TOWN INFIRMARY, BIRMINGHAM. 





STRICTURE— RETENTION OF URINE — OPE- 
RATION. : 


Henry Biccs, #tat. 30, a discharged 
soldier, had laboured under stricture in the 
urethra ten years. ‘I'he difficulty in making 
water became so great, that during the last 
18 months he had been a patient three times 
in a public hospital; was intrusted priuci- 
pally to the care of the dressers, who made, 
with considerable violence, several unsuc- 
cessful attempts to introduce the catheter 
into the bladder. Since his discharge from 
the institution, he has had occasional attacks 
of strangury: his urine passed generally by 
drops. On the 19th of May, one of these 
fits came on, and on the following morning 
was admitted into the Town Infirmary, under 
the care of Mr. Cox. On examining the 
abdomen, the distended bladder was readily 
detected rising above the pubes, and the 
parts exceedingly tender to the touch. He 


STRICTURE AND RETENTION OF URINE. 















experienced ae = to pass his 
urine, accompanied great , De 
creased in proportion to the sehatie to 
overcome the truction; great heat and 
dryness of the skin ; full pulse ; in fact, he 
exhibited all the symptoms of this excra- 
ciating disease to a high degree. He was 
extensively bled, leeches applied to the pe- 
tineum, the warm bath, full opiates admi- 
nistered by mouth and by injection. Dif- 
ferent sized catheters and bougies were 
attempted to be passed, and the plans re- 
commended by Sir E. Home adopted, but 
to no effect. On the morning of the ?ist, 
the symptoms had increased to such a de- 
gree, that no time was to be lost in reliev- 
ing the bladder. A consultation was called, 
and it was unanimously the opinion that 
immediate recourse must be had to the 
knife. Amongst the gentlemen present, 
was Mr. R. Grainger, who took great inte- 
rest in the case, us the operation to be 
adopted was that recommended by his fa- 
ther. The operation was performed by Mr. 
W. 8. Cox, in the following manuer:—The 
patient was secured as for lithotomy; a 
straight sound was introduced as far as the 
strictured point; a free external incision 
was made between the left crus and balb, a 
second divided the fascia and the fibres of 
the transversus perinei, The urethra, dis- 
tended by the sound, was now exposed, and 
its point by careful dissection denuded. 
An attempt was made to introdnce the fe- 
mate catheter, and afterwards a probe, into 
the bladder, in the course of the 
continued portion of the canal, which did 
not succeed. The membranous portion of 
the urethra was so obliterated and imper- 
vious, as to become undistinguishable from 
the surrounding Mr. Cox now at- 
tempted to divide the prostate as nearly as 

ible to the neck of the bladder, with a 
"rench bistoury, but was foiled from the 
shortness of the instrument, and in some 
degree from the recession of the gland, from 
the distended state of the bladder: consi- 
derable venous hemorrhage occurred at this 
part of the operation. The staff was now 
withdrawn, and not succeeding in detecting 
the canal, the fore-finger was carried deep 
into the wound against the prostate ; guided 
by it, a trochar was introduced, and the 
bladder punctured through the prostate, as 
nearly as possible in the natural situation 
of the opening into the bladder, and its 
contents evacuated. An elastic catheter 
was now introduced through the external 
wound into the bladder, the patient put to 
bed, simple dressing merely applied, and a 
full opiate administered. Six hours after the 
operation, the tension and soreness of the 
abdomen were not removed, but rather aug- 
mented ; skin hot and dry; tongue furred ; 
much thirst and restlessness; 20 leeches 
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spplied, and afterwards warm fomentations. 
He had Se eee of 
blood from the wound, Saline draughts, 
with repeated opiates, were ordered. In 
the evening, as the toms eceived but 
little remission ; the leeches were repeated ; 
passed a restless night. 

22. Abdomen tense and tender; to re- 
peat the leeches; a dose of castor oil 
ordered ; urine passed freely through the 
catheter and by its sides ; bowels acted upon 
twice. In the evening, very much relieved ; 
it was, however, deemed necessary to re- 
peat the leeches, and to give a full opiate. 

23. Enjoyed a good night, free from pain ; 
all inflammatory symptoms subsiding ; about 
a table spoonful of urine passed per ure- 

ram. 

24, 25, and 26. Continued to improve ; 
urine passed still more freely ; catheter re- 
moved from the bladder. From this period, 
little or no water passed through the exter- 
nal wound, which began rapidly to close ; at 
the expiration of a fortnight it was nearly 
healed up, and the water was expelled in 
an ample stream through the natural pas- 
sage. The following week he left the ward, 
perfectly well; the wound had entirely 
united, and his water passed in a full and 
copious stream. During the whole progress 
of the cure, as the man went on so favour- 
ably, it was not deemed necessary to in- 
troduce the catheter. The case affords an 


admirable example of the powers of Nature 
in forming a new passage, and strikingly 
illustrates the most excellent remarks of 
Mr. Grainger on this subject. 





ST. BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL. 


— 
MAREN OF INTELLECT! THROAT-CUTTING- 


No one can have already forgotten the awful 
and petrifying deed committed, at the solemn 
hour of midnight, within the precincts of 
the “* Hospital of Wonders,” whereby an 
unfortunate wretch had his trachea divided 
for aneurism of the aorta, and was thus 
hurried, long before his time, to Pluto's 
dreary reign. The bad effects of that la- 
mentable event have not, however, ceased 
with the life of the sufferer; the example 
has spread like wildfire, among “ the 
fellows ;” the tragedy has been repeated in 
Bartholomew's Hospital, another throat has 
been cut for aneurism, and death has once 
more triumphed over the efforts of human 
Ghee h th which the 
ing to the secrecy with whic 
whole transaction was conducted, and the 
efforts which have been used by the agents 
in the business, to envelop it in impenetrable 


obscurity, we have had the greatest difli- 
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culty in tracing the features of the occur- 
rence, but 
“* Man cannot cover what God would re- 
veal.” 
And so having received information that a 
certain extraordinary preparation was lurk- 
ing in Mr, Stanley's museum, by means of 
the usual talisman we obtained admittance, 
and thus found the key-stone, which has 
enabled us to bring the whole affair before 
the public eye. 

An elderly man was admitted into Bar- 
tholomew’s Hospital, under the care of Dr. 
Hughes, in the beginning of September, 
whose principal complaint was exces- 
sive difficulty of breathing. Dr. Hughes, 
with the dyagnostic aceuracy peculiar to 
those who have received their education at 
the English universities, where medicine, 
as a science, is wholly unknown, conceived 
it arose from chronic asthma; he }.ed fre- 
quent cough, great difficulty of breathing, 
expectoration of a frothy mucus, and a 
sense of weight, and constant uneasiness at 
the upper part of the sternum ; and, accord- 
ingly, with a degree of determination which 
would have done honour to Sangrado him- 
self, ordered the application of a blister, and 
the use of the “ squill pill ;” and actually, 
on one occasion, ventured to abstract a 
smal] quantity of blood from the arm. Not- 
withstanding, however, these ul reme- 
dies, the disease for seven weeks continued 
to increase in severity, and, at length, one 
portentous night, it reached a@ state ap- 
proaching to suffocation, and was pro- 
nounced by the Doctor to be iti: 
The house-surgeon, Mr. Caswell, was in- 
stantly sent for, and, as we are informed, 
was ordered by Dr. Hughes to cut the 
poor man's throat; at all events, having 
before his eyes the brilliant example of Dr, 
Hewett, and his pure surgeon, Mr. Rose, 
the scientific Caswell proceeded to throw 
a light on the subject by making a hole 
in the unfortunate sufferer's windpipe ! 
The operation, of course, afforded not the 
slightest relief, but quite the reverse ; for, 
owing to the division of a considerable ves- 
sel, a quantity of blood passed into the air 
passages, and produced instant suffocation, 
the patient dying in the hands of the 
operator! 

On dissection, it was found that ne portion 
of the trachea, or even its ramifications, was 
in a diseased state ; but, that an enormous 
ANEURISM, occupying the ascending and 
transverse portions of the arch of the aorta; 
had compressed the root of the bronchi, and 
thus given rise to the excessive dyspnoea, 
for which it was deemed advisable to incise 
the windpipe ! 

The aneurism turned out to be one of a 
very rare kiud, being an enormons dilatation 
of the coats of the aorta, without rupture of 








any. At the upper portion of the sac, at 
that point where it ba on the bronchi, 
there was a remarkably thick and orga- 
nised deposit of lymph, adhering strongly 
to the inner tunic, but easily diatinguish- 
able from it, by its colour more spongy 
structure. The arteria innominata was en- 
tirely obliterated, and the orifice of the right 
carotid artery plugged up. Over the situa- 
tion of the leit carotid, which was quite 
pervious, there was placed perpendicularly 
across the aneurism, a broad firm lamina of 
coagulum, forming a complete septum be- 
tween this artery and the cavity of the 
aorta, and which must have entirely pre- 
vented any communication between the ca- 
rotid, and the blood circulating through the 
great vessels of the heart. The descending 
portion of the arch of the aorta was a little 
dilated, but was not lined with any deposit 
of lympb, nor in the cavity of the aneurism 
did there exist any deposition of coagulum 
in that unorganised state in which it is al- 
most invariably found in false aneurism. 

The preparation derived from this case, 
independent of the extraordinary circum- 
stances connected with the nevel operation, 
is one of a very rare and interesting kind, 
since it affords the best specimen, perhaps, 
to be found in any museum in the metro- 
polis, of what has been denominated, true 
aneurism, the existence of which has been 
denied by so high an authority as Scarpa. 
It likewise exhibits a beautiful instance of 
the efforts of nature, in curing the disease, 
by shutting up the arterial trunks leading 
from the sac, and thus interrupting, or in- 
deed, entirely preventing, the circulation of 
blood through it. 

This valuable preparation is now in the 

ion of Mr. Stanley, who will, doubt- 

jess, be anxious to disclose its peculiarities 
to all interested in the subjects of oneurism 
or tracheotomy. How much we owe to the 
‘‘ enlarged intellectuals” of the London 
Hospitals! Pretty creatures, truly, to grant 
certificates of “‘ sound chirurgical know- 
ledge.” 


BAD CONSEQUENCES RESULTING FROM UN- 
SCIENTIFIC TREATMENT OF FRACTURES. 
E. W. wtat. 55, was brought to the hos- 

pital, having a tranverse fracture of the 


right femur. She was crossing Skinner 
Street a short time previous, when she fell, 
and the wheel of a hackney-coach, ran over 
her thigh, and occasioned the fracture. The 
situation of the ‘ solution of continuity,” 
as the old surgeons have it, was about two 
inches from the condyles. It was as fairly 
transverse as it was possible to be. The 
proximal portion of bone (to use the admir- 
able nomenclature of the late Dr. Barclay) 
stood over the lowermost or discal portion, 
to the extent of half an inch. The dresser 





UNSCIENTIFIC TREATMENT OF FRACTURES. 


of the day, who to himself a 
knowledge superior to that of the house- 
surgeon, considered this latter functionary 
as a useless sort of , and took the 
especial charge of the case to himself. This 
person, with the assistance of sister Queen 
and her two ‘ very useful nurses,” pro- 
ceeded to reduce the fractured bones. After 
a good deal of ** tugging,” they succeeded 
in getting about half the surfaces of the 
fractured ends opposed to each other. This 
seemed to satisfy the worthy dresser, for 
with a smile of satisfaction playing on his 
countenance, and with much self-com- 
placency, he bound up the limb in splints. 
Iu the course of a few days they were re- 
moved for Mr. Vincent to examine the 
thigh, when the displacement of the frac- 
tured bones was sulliciently evident. Mr. 
Vincent and his knowing dresser kept up 
a “tiny” extension for a short space of 
time, but it proved wholly inefficient for the 
proper reduction of the tractured bones. It 
was foolishly enough supposed, that position 
might remedy the defect. The splints were 
replaced. ‘ibe limb was laid on its outer 
side, the leg bent at a half right angle, and 
a pillow laid beneath the knee, to elevate it 
shghtly above the level of the trunk, This 
plan was pursued for a week, but at the 
end of that period, when the spliats were 
removed, the displacement was greater than 
when it was instituted. Dessault’s plan was 
now had recourse to. A long splint, reaching 
from the pelvis to the bottom of the foot, 
was placed on either side the limb, and by 
the assistance of bandages, permanent ex- 
tension was to be kept up. But where was 
the use of all this, if the fractured bones 
were not previously reduced. Were the 
splints to complete the reduction ? if such 
was calculated on, the calculators must have 
been miserably disappointed ; for after con- 
tinuing the plan of treatment for a month, 
about one-third of the fractured surfaces that 
had been opposed to each other, had be- 
come consolidated by bony union. The 
proximal portion of bone which projected 
so much inwards, occasioned excessive pain, 
by pressing on the nerves, which pass down 
the inner side of the thigh; and every mea- 
sure was quite inadequate to assuage her suf- 
erings. He even tried extension as his last 
resource ; but, alas! it was now a useless 
remedy. The poor woman was removed into 
Patience Ward, where she remained for up- 
wards of three weeks, but its virtue con- 
tributed in nowise to the diminution of her 
sufferings. She was ultimately discharged, 
a living monument of queer surgery, and to 
bear, during life, the misery of irremediable 
lameness. 


—- - --——- 





Correspondents ia our next. 





